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EPREEATORY NOTE 


THESE lectures, delivered at the Taylor Institution last 
June, are now published at the request of many who 
heard them. Scarcely any alterations, beyond a few 
verbal improvements, have been made, but one or two 
specimens of poetry, omitted while lecturing through 
lack of time, are now re-included. 

I am inclined to think that the present work is not 
superfluous. A handy booklet giving a general idea of 
the state and nature of contemporary Greek seems to 
be wanted. Many valuable works on modern Greece 
have been written by able pens, and thereby the interest 
taken in her literary history has been increasing; while 
the recognition of the Greek language, as the most 
important monument of Hellenic antiquity left to us, 
becomes more and more general. It has been said 
that an artist cannot dispense with the study of the 
relics of Greek art; much less, we may say, can a 
student of Greek thought and expression afford to 
do without a full knowledge of the language of the 
Greeks as it at present lives. To scholars and 
philologists such a knowledge undoubtedly is of 
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paramount necessity, for no real understanding of 
the old phonetic, morphological, and syntactic laws is 
possible without the light shed by a study of the 
changes gradually effected under the working of 
those laws. As an introduction, therefore, to the 
study of modern Greek, these lectures will, 1 trust, be 
found serviceable. 

My thanks are due to the Rev. W. W. Jackson, 
Rector of Exeter College, for much kindly assistance ; 
also to Professor F. York Powell and the Curators 
of the Taylor Institution for lending me their lecture- 
room. I was pleased to find in the Taylorian Library 
an excellent Modern Greek Section, admirably selected 
by the Rev. H. F. Tozer, and most courteously placed 
at my disposal by Dr. H. Krebs, the Librarian. 

1 See! DS 
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AEE SOLO ΘΟ 


(BYZANTINE PERIOD) 


Origins of the Neohellenic Language (Historic development—Com- 
parison with Biblical Greek—Christianity and Hellenism). 


WHILE I appreciate the favour accorded to me by the 
permission of the Curators to lecture here, it is not without 
Greekor 2 Certain amount of diffidence that I venture to 
all periods address an audience within these precincts, nor 
aunty should I have undertaken these lectures did I 
not consider myself justified in deviating from the methods 
of treatment to which listeners to similar subjects are 
accustomed at Oxford. I mean that I do not intend to be 
as profound as an Oxford audience might expect a lecturer 
on language and literature to be. My justification for being 
somewhat unconventional les in the fact that, being a 
Greek, I hope, owing to early associations and impres- 
sions still alive in my mind, to make this course of lectures 
more interesting by recording just what I remember having 
seen and heard in the schools and in the society of my own 
B 
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country than by attempting to give results of deep philo- 
logical research. My schoolmasters and teachers taught 
me to look back to the earliest origins of the Greek language 
as to a wonderful phenomenon of continuous life and 
unbroken record through the ages up to the present time. 
My own investigations led me to the same conclusion, 
namely, that the Greek language of all periods is a unity ; 
and I think that when I shall have shown you the nature of 
the present phase of it, you will admit that the phenomenon 
is worth studying not only on account of its linguistic 
interest but also on account of its philosophical import. 
The subject, therefore, of modern Greek language and 

literature cannot be well understood unless followed from an 

early date, not later than the Macedonian conquest 
ea) of Greece. The great majority of Greeks ever 
factor in its since that date, or at least ever since the fall of 
history : : 

Constantinople, have never ceased to believe 
that they are destined to become for a second time a great 
nation, and a great force in the destinies of mankind. Wedo 
not know of any nation which ever twice became great, nor, 
so far as we understand the inner workings of the laws of 
nature, can we hesitate to take for granted that old age 
follows youth and death old age. Our mortal mind does 
not afford much scope for that insight which sees youth as 
endless and life as deathless, and I do not undertake to call 
your attention to that national belief itself. But I consider 
that it will serve my present purpose to examine the grounds 
on which that belief is based. To do so is simply to 
illustrate the development of the Neohellenic language and 
the production οἵ ἃ Neohellenic literature. That belief of 
the Greeks has been a determining factor in the linguistic 
and literary history of modern Greece. It has existed as 
the dominant passion of the race for centuries, and cannot 
therefore be ignored in any discussion on the origin and 
growth of modern Greek. 
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Whatever may be the political importance of contem- 
porary Greece, and whatever may be her fate in her present 
Pe ordeal, her reappearance as an independent nation 
appearance With a special character, with a literary activity 
eee which often betrays the impress of true Hellenism, 
able pheno- with a language which consists in the develop- 
apie ment of elements deeply rooted in the .heart of 
that older form of Greek, so long sheltered and cherished 
in this University, is a most remarkable phenomenon, the 
production of which can be traced to the conscious 
endeavour of the race to resuscitate itself. I may say in 
this place that modern Greek literature is a product of the 
conscious endeavour of modern Greeks to regain freedom 
in the same way as ancient Greek literature was a product 
of the genius which the ancient Greeks had for keeping their 
freedom, limited as that freedom was to a portion of the 
community. 

I shall best illustrate the development of the modern 
Greek language and literature by referring to three principal 

grounds on which the Greeks base their ambition. 
seer First, they are inspired by the fact that the 
erage Hellenic element throughout its history refused 
ture best il- to be annihilated by other elements with which it 
pee ise. came into contact or conflict, but either Hellenised 
Hellenic or repelled them. Hence the survival of the 
fees language. Secondly, they are impressed by the 
sense that Christianity, which had received in its genesis a 
strong Hellenic colouring, sheltered the race against its foes, 
while it preserved the language from extinction, stimulated 
literary activities, and co-operated with national exertions. 
Thirdly, they feel that the national resurrection of Greece 
coincides with the rise of modern democracy. Hence the 
hope for a New Hellenism. The examination of these 
points within the very narrow limits of three lectures 


necessitates for each lecture a _ reference—albeit the 
B2 
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merest reference—to social and linguistic conditions which 
have for their centre (i) The Fall of Rome (Byzantine 
Period), (11) The Fall of Constantinople (Turkish Period), 
(iii) The French Revolution (Neohellenic Period), 

Not many years ago only a few travellers, apart from 
philological students, were acquainted with the fact that a 
modern Greek language existed. And even those few 
had erroneous ideas of its character. Still fewer knew 
that there was a modern Greek literature worth noticing. 
een I remember some English people in a train from 
Greek Pirzeus to Athens being amazed at seeing in 
Detter my hands a newspaper with Greek characters. 


known in 


England Τί was thought by many that the Greek alphabet 
ἜΣ τ was not to be met with except in the old authors 
ΤῊ ΠΗ͂Ι op and in inscriptions, and that the modern Greek 
the Ionian language, which was called, up to some time 
Islands ago, by the curious appellation of Romaic, what- 
ever similarity it might have with the ancient, was surely 
not written otherwise than in Roman characters or per- 
haps Turkish. The establishment in 1815 of an English 
Protectorate over a large portion of Greece, to wit, the 
Ionian Islands, caused in this country a revival of interest in 
modern Greek. Many able scholars have since endeavoured 
to make its existence generally known, showing at the same 
time that Greek is a living language and ought to be studied 
as such. Professor Blackie, the Rev. H. F. Tozer, Professor 
Freeman, Sir G. F. Bowen and others have lately taken an 


active part in the matter.' During the last ten years there 


1 Mr. J. Gennadius kindly sends me the following useful notes on 
this point: ‘‘ Early in the present century several English travellers in 
Greece, as Holland, Hobhouse and others, wrote on the modern tongue. 
Byron, too, refers to it. The first Englishman who systematically studied 
the subject and wrote 272 extenso was Leake in his Researches in Greece. 
About the same time the first Modern Greek-English and English- 
Greek Dictionary was published in Corfu by Lowndes. In 1826 Kalvos 
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has been an increased interest in it, and a desire to ascertain 
what the tongue of the modern Greeks is like. What is 
Modern Called modern Greek needs only a little careful 
eee investigation to show its essential identity with 
essentially the ancient. The continuity is not broken by 
identical the phonetic and morphological changes, which 
affected only the externals. ‘These changes, which have 
been very slow on the whole, following the racial vicissitudes, 
are based upon the same linguistic rules which dominated 
the progress of the ancient tongue. For example, under 
the sway of the objection to a final consonant—an objection 
which characterises Greek throughout its history—effects are 
produced in modern Greek which differentiate modern 
forms from ancient, but represent one and the same process. 
Thus we now usually drop final consonants which the ancients 
allowed as a matter of exception. 

If we may compare the development of the English lan- 
guage from Chaucer to Tennyson with the line of changes 
English undergone by the Greek language, we shall have to 
and Greek trace a much longer line in the case of Greek 
dein. for an equivalent amount of modification. We 
ment com- shall have to go as far back as Artstotle to find 
pared : 3 : 

the point of departure of a line of corresponding 
linguistic change in English. Linguistic changes are 
concomitant with racial history. The aggregate of forces 
which have been at work to modify the English tongue 
within the last four centuries are equal to the aggregate of 
forces which have been at work to modify Greek within 
the last twenty or twenty-two centuries. Moreover, no 
endeavour has been made to bring modern English into 
greater conformity with old English, and no objection has 
been raised to introducing foreign words into the English 
translated the Anglican Book of Common Prayer into the modern idiom, 


and about that year was also published an English translation of David’s 
modern Greek grammar.” 
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tongue. Both these actions are conspicuous in the history 
of modern Greek. As early as the first century a number of 
Greeks began to be impatient with modernising influences 
and to be anxious to kéep the standard of pure Attic. The 
conclusion is that from Aristotle to Rangavés there is one 
continuous Greek, just as from Chaucer to Tennyson there 
is one continuous English. 

The structure of the language has been simplified, and 
the pronunciation somewhat modified in so far as it has lost 
the sense of the peculiar intonation which was based on 
Pronuncia- Musical laws, and which is destined to remain a 
ἴον mystery until all the peculiarities and all the 
aspects of the Greek speech are mastered. Every phonetic 
modification must be realised in order to appreciate the 
perennial music of this language, so justly described a few 
days ago by M. Michel Bréal, of the Institute of France, as 


Ce langage sonore aux douceurs souveraines, 
Le plus beau qui soit né sur de lévres humaines. 


It is not possible to ascertain the exact time when the 
phonetic changes occurred, but it is safe to say that they 
began very early, at least as regards those parts of Greece 
where progress was quicker than in others. It may be 
useful as a mnemonic expedient, for the sake of remembering 
the spelling, to pronounce a language phonetically, as Greek 
was probably pronounced in prehistoric times when it was 
in process .of making, and as it is now pronounced in 
Oxford, but it would be far more instructive to know why 
we modern Greeks do not pronounce it phonetically. Our 
way of pronouncing it is the natural evolution of Greek 
linguistic laws, bagun even before the classical epoch, and 
there can be no more instructive, practical, and interesting 
study than to acquire the national pronunciation of 
Greek as evolved through the ages. The study of the 
harmonious relations of combined letters was always a strong 
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point in the Greek language. Scientific rules of euphony, 
which were fixed at an early date, necessitated contractions 
and unions and softenings of sounds, for the understanding 
of which the acquisition of the modern pronunciation 
of Greek is most valuable, I should say indispensable. 
Languages are never pronounced phonetically for long 
together, and it would be absurd to think that the Athenians 
pronounced like the primitive Greeks, 2.6. phonetically. 

While the continuity of the language is practically in- 
disputable, we cannot boast of a similar continuity in the 

case of literature. Literature is subject to dif- 
nh dress ferent laws from those to which language is 
ey subject. Language in relation to literature might 

be regarded, perhaps, as matter in relation to 
force. When feelings and ideas are expressed by a number 
of gifted persons in a nation, the outcome is what we call 
the literature of that nation. It is not coextensive with the 
race as is language. Now literature is the very domain in 
which the ancient Greeks were most original, and the 
genius which inspired it ceased after the Macedonian 
Supremacy. The Greek race lost its ancient dynamics, but 
it has not lost its own substance, if we may represent sub- 
stance by the language and dynamics by literature. Whena 
new moral force was to be inaugurated by the advent of 
Christianity, the old Hellenic genius seemed to have done 
its work as a forerunner, and so with the loss of her freedom 
Greece lost the power of producing those original and gifted 
persons who make literature. 

But neither the language nor the essential characteristics 
of the race were ever lost. Passionate love for freedom, 
rede enitst for independence, subtlety of intellect, taste 
and litera- for refinement, a beautiful, hospitable disposition 
pe rarely to be found outside Greece, and an intui- 
tional reasoning, have ever remained its grand traits, and to 
these its survival is largely due, as is also the-modern literary 
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activity. But to love freedom is one thing and to know 
how to keep it is another, and it is this first requisite—the 
genius of retaining freedom, a genius she had doubtless 
acquired under such early inspirers as Pythagoras—which 
she lost when she lost sight of them. 
δ) After the loss of the Greek independence, in the third 
century before Christ, Hellenism expanded through the 
Macedonian conquests in Asia, but it began to decline, 
and the downward tendency with fluctuations lasted up to 
the eighth century when Hellenism fell. Parallel to this 
elisa decline was the rise of Christianity. The be- 
and Chris- ginnings of Greek decadence not only coincide 
ae but are identified with the germs of Christian 
thought. While Hellenism for centuries continued to go 
down, Christianity continued to strengthen itself in outward 
prestige. When Hellenism fell, Christianity was already the 
national religion of obscure Greece ; and the Greek people, 
who had no longer anything to be proud of, having ceased 
to be, as a nation, sensible to their traditions, could well be 
proud now of a Church which was Greek in language, 
associations and sentiment. Fallen Hellenism and trium- 
phant Christianity now recognised each other as kindred 
and old comrades in the long endeavour to elaborate a 
motive of ethics, and Greece under the prestige of the 
Church began to take heart. After a stage of torpor, the 
result of the long uphill struggle—a torpor during which 
the Church served as a shelter and as a shield—Hellenism 
by degrees recovered consciousness, until by the middle of 
the eighteenth century it so asserted itself that every 
thoughtful observer could confidently predict the events of 
seventy years ago by which Greek independence was re- 
gained at the cost of enormous sacrifices. 

The historic association of Christianity with Hellenism 
is the key by which we are enabled to enter into the mean- 
ing of the linguistic and literary history of modern Greece. 
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But I ought to say at once that by Hellenism I mean 
the germs of humanitarian thought, and its expression as 
presented in Greek culture, and in the Greek 

Under- - ‘ - 3 
standing nature and in the Greek language considered as 
pea τα whole from the earliest times to the present 
ay. Rome began to decline after she conquered 
Greece, and by the third century was on her road to downfail. 
They both continued to decline, but Greece had a redeeming 
element in her glorious literature, which, although now by- 
gone, was still a protecting influence. Christianity as early 
as the beginning of the first century gained favour in 
Greece and promised to replace her departed genius, 
while Rome, that is the Roman Empire as a whole, did not 
embrace Christianity until the fourth century, when Con- 
stantine made it the religion of the State. The primitive 
exponents of Christian principles, like Origen and Clement 
of Alexandria in their appeal to the Greek race to embrace 
the New Spirit, successfully represented Christianity as 
a felicitous symbolism of Hellenic philosophy. It was 
largely owing to this representation—so convincing to the 
Greek mind—that the propagation of Christian thought 
made such early progress in the Hellenic world. The old 
philosophy was now losing its grasp on the people, but 
Stoicism and Neoplatonism had disposed them to listen 
eagerly to the simple teaching which they recognised as the 
quintessence and the echo of their own deep-set senti- 
ments and undefined longings of the past. Alexandria was 
to become the focus of all the past spiritual and intellectual 
forces, and to reflect them by means of the Greek language. 
Thus the conversion of the Greek nation to Christianity 
was rendered essential for the announcement of the grand 
promise of the future. And befittingly so ; for to study the 
wider interests of humanity through the understanding was 
ever the essence of Hellenism, as contrasted with the 
solicitude about the narrower interests of the State through 
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obedience, which is the essence of the Hebraic or Latin 
mind—Love as contrasted with Law. 

It must be remembered that the Macedonian victories 
in Asia had disorganised the old Greek life, but had begun 
to build a larger Hellenic world endowed with a certain 
consciousness of national unity. Asia and Africa were 
Hellenised, and when the Roman conqueror of the entire 
Hellenic world appeared on the scene, the national con- 
sciousness became more definite, owing to the antagonism 
established between the spirit of Greece and the spirit of 
Thelin. Rome. Rome employed every means, including 
ee cre cruel methods of extermination, to stifle the Greek 
vived, but element, but she found the task an impossible 
am one. She endeavoured to impose her language, 
ception of but Latin never supplanted the tongue of Greece. 


ae On the contrary, Greek became the language of 
See Roman society universally understood at Rome, 
and Roman ladies, as Epictetus tells us, were particularly 
fond of reading Plato’s Republic. Latin left its influence 
in Greece, but it was entirely forgotten about the sixth 
century, and Athens only then ceased, by order of the 
Emperor Justinian, to be the seat of a flourishing university. 
The inherent vitality of the language, and the preservation 
of municipal independence after the conquest of Greece 
by Philip, were certainly among the principal causes of the 
survival of the old forms of the Greek speech. But while 
it thus preserved its essential character, it had early lost its 
purity and elegance. The exquisite esthetic perception of 
the Athenians, who produced the Attic by a happy eclecti- 
cism from the materials of the various old dialects of Greece, 
was now obscured. The linguistic material which accrued 
from the contact of the Greeks with the Asiatic and other 
rude races found no organic place in that phase of the 
Greek language, called Κοινὴ διάλεκτος, or universal tongue, 
on the structure of which modern Greek is based. Changes 
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ensued which were no longer under the control of the old 
artistic genius. The substance of the race was there, but it 
had lost its spontaneity of utterance, and while it continued 
to speak Greek ever since, it could not produce a literature 
which can be compared with that marvel which we know as 
Greek literature. The Hellenistic literature of Alexandria is 
a grand monument of erudition, scientific research, philo- 
logical labour, and metaphysical enquiry, but it did not 
inspire either the language or the entirety of the race as 
of old. 

The mission of Alexandria was to afford a meeting-place 
for the Spirits of Egypt, India, Palestine, and Greece. The 
Biblical or J@nguage could not be classic any longer. The 
Hellenistic educated classes imitated the Attic writings, but 
Greek ἔθ γι : 

could do nomore than imitate ; and even Lucian, 
who wrote in the second century after Christ, and who 
seems to have retained the ancient spirit, is but an echo 
of classicism. Polybios, who wrote in the second century 
before Christ, gives us an idea of the state of the language 
in those times, because he does not attempt to imitate the 
Attic. But we have a much earlier monument of the popular 
language in the Greek version of the Old Testament, which 
may be fairly considered the earliest document of the Neo- 
hellenic tongue, dating as far back as the third century 
before Christ. Hellenism in its wanderings eastwards 
seemed to look for that old genius which had fled from 
Greece, and to vaguely feel its absence. Greek mythology 
had no longer anything to say to the Hellene, and eastern 
religions were searched with the old characteristic thirst for 
knowledge or γνῶσις. The instinct of the thirst was 
evidently well directed, but it has not obtained enduring 
fruits ; or, it may be, the fruits have not yet ripened. 

The present Greek language is more appropriately called 
Neohellenic. It is not a direct development of the classic, 
but of the Hellenistic Greek, 2.6. the language into which 
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the Old Testament was translated and in which the New 
Testament was written. This language was spoken by 
and Neo- the Greek world created by Alexander twenty- 
alone two centuries ago. The Greek linguistic genius 
seems checked by Hebraic precision in that language. 
Hellenic plasticity minus Attic originality was conjoined 
to Hebraic rigidity, and the language was able to resist 
the influence of the Latin element which came later and 
continued to live for all successive centuries. A mere com- 
parison between a passage from the Old Testament and 
a passage from any recent publication would be instructive 
and illustrative of the essential identity of these 
two aspects of Greek. Let us take the first few 
verses of the first chapter of Genesis. 


compared 


Ἔν ἀρχῇ ἐποίησεν 6 Θεὸς τὸν οὐρανὸν καὶ τὴν γῆν" ἡ δὲ γῆ ἣν 
ἀόρατος καὶ ἀκατασκεύαστος, καὶ σκότος ἐπάνω τῆς ἀβύσσου. 
Καὶ πνεῦμα Θεοῦ ἐπεφέρετο ἐπάνω τοῦ ὕδατος. Καὶ εἶπεν ὃ Θεός, 
Γενηθήτω φῶς" καὶ ἐγένετο φῶς. 


The construction is quite simple; so simple and 
analytical as to make us wonder why it should be called old 
Greek when it is so perfectly modern, just such as any 
preacher or politician or professor at Athens would use as 
a matter of course. In all those lines that I quoted there 
is not one word or expression which would sound strange 
to the ears of even uneducated people if properly pronounced, 
And were I to translate the Hebrew text for the Greek 
public I should scarcely think it necessary to use a different 
phraseology. ‘This is why we say that what is called modern 
Greek is not modern, since it is as oldas the Greek version 
of the Old Testament. I will point to certain modern 
variations which a contemporary Greek might in some 
cases prefer to the above forms. For example, the first two 
words: Ἔν ἀρχῇ. An educated Greek will incline to the 
use of this very expression. The uneducated would not find 
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it strange or affected, but he would have readier in his mind 
the more general form εἰς τὴν ἀρχήν, that is to say, instead of 
using the preposition ἐν with dative, he would use the 
preposition «is with accusative. Here it will be observed 
that the linguistic instinct is the same. The preposition eis 
demands the accusative and gets the accusative in the lips of 
the people. What may have been lost in concreteness by the 
substitution of εἰς instead of ἐν has been instinctively supplied 
by the addition of the article. This tendency to the pre- 
ference of eis with the accusative, in the sense of locality, 
is already noticeable in Euripides and even in Sophocles, 
though very occasionally. But it is fairly frequent in the 
New Testament. 

The next word ἐποίησε admits of similar comment. 
More natural seems to-day the use of ἔκαμε instead of 
ἐποίησε, though the latter is perfectly understood by all. 
The interesting thing in this case is that ἔκαμε is a word still 
more ancient than the Old Testament, and probably Homer 
would have used ἔκαμε in the sense of creation. The 
Homeric ἔκαμε implies the labour of an artist. It came 
later to denote the idea of fatigue, then of pain,and it even 
received the meaning of death; while the plural participle 
means the spirits of the dead. Its present meaning is 
equivalent to ἐποίησε = he did ormade. The next words of 
the verse have no variation whatever, except that the final v 
of the accusative is dropped in colloquial parlance : οὐρανὸ 
καὶ γῆ. Otherwise the words are modern as well as ancient, 
classic as well as Hellenistic. 

The language ofthe Seventy, z.e. the Old Testament Greek, 
although so much earlier than that of the New Testament, 
has a greater affinity with the present tongue than has the 
Greek of the Gospels. John begins with the same two words 
as Genesis, but the modernity, so to callit, of the construc- 
tion lasts longer in the chapter of Genesis than it does in 
the chapter of John. Generally speaking, the New Testa- 
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ment reminds us of the Attic Greek more frequently than 
does the Old Testament, but more light can be thrown upon 
either of them by a knowledge of modern Greek than by a 
knowledge of Attic. Biblical Greek is in fact the language 
which ever since the time of Alexander has not ceased to 
be the mother tongue of the Greek nation, and it, therefore, 
has never ceased to live. But the pure Attic, after dis- 
appearing as a universal tongue, was cultivated by a few as 
a mark of distinction from the common idiom of the masses, 
who no longer appreciated the classic sentence. Further 
contact with foreign races later on introduced further 
changes, and the propagation of the Christian doctrines 
necessitated the alteration of the meaning of many words 
in conformity with the new ethics, but no dislocation of the 
organism of the language has ever occurred. 

So abundant are the resources of Greek, that when 
people were led by that fundamental origin of all linguistic 
Tendency Change— the desire to express oneself with as 
te mete τ little trouble as possible—when people were led 
tenth cen- to adopt a foreign mode of expression, instead 
Hae of a now half-forgotten Greek idiom, they were not 
at a loss for a periphrastic equivalent better answering the 
foreign usage. ‘Thus when the infinitive was becoming 
difficult to remember, the Frankish or Slavonic mode of 
supplying the use of the infinitive was readier at hand ; but the 
Greek material was so rich and so fit for such emergencies, 
thanks to the natural plasticity, clearness, and vitality of the 
language, that at once the Greek subjunctive of the verb and 
the Greek conjunction ‘va came into effective service, so 
effective that the infinitive at last has been abandoned. 
This was perhaps the first sign of modernity and happened 
not much earlier than the tenth century. This analytical 
expression of the infinitive, however, occurs several times in 
the New Testament, especially in cases of oratio obliqua. 
In modern times the first letter of the conjunction ἵνα has 


been dropped. 
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We have thus for three thousand years the exceptional 
advantage of possessing an uninterrupted series of texts 
ae showing in written tradition each successive stage. 
Specimens A : Pee ; 
of mediz- But the important link of the chain is medieval 
val Greek Greek, the character of which might be illustrated 
by afewspecimens. Let me give an example from Moschos, 
a writer of the seventh century. 


᾿Αδελφὲ φρόντιζε τῆς ἑαυτοῦ ψυχῆς, ἔχεις ἀποθανεῖν καὶ εἰς 
κόλασιν ἀπελθεῖν. 


This language is removed from the modern by the use 
of the infinitive, and from the ancient by the theological 
meaning of κόλασιν, After the fall of Rome, Hellenism 
and the Greek language were gradually divesting themselves 
of their ancient elements, and if we go to the ninth century 
we find expressions of which the following is a specimen :— 


Οὐδὲν ἰσχύεις ἵνα φάγῃς αὐτό. 


The first word is not the classic numerical adjective, 
but it is the negative adverb. In this sense it occurs in 
Homer and in Aristophanes, doubtless as a natural develop- 
ment from the adverbial use of the adjective; this 
medizeval οὐδέν however cannot be considered as the 
Homeric οὐδέν transmitted by tradition, but as a term 
rediscovered by the linguistic instinct. Its first syllable has 
been cut off in the modern usage, and we say δέν for not. 
As illustrated by this word, the ninth century marks a 
transition. Note also the analysed infinitive in the above 
passage with ἵνα as yet uncurtailed. 

In the eleventh century we find in Leo Gram- 
maticus :— 

᾿Ἐξελθών τις ἀπὸ τοῦ ἄμβωνος δέδωκεν αὐτὸν κατὰ κεφαλῆς 
μετὰ ῥάβδου ἰσχυρᾶς καὶ παχείας. 


Aédwxev—that 15, the perfect tense with reduplication—is 
now obsolete, while the accusative with the verb /o give is 
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strictly medieval. This specimen shows that the literary 
idiom, which was always written according to the grammatical 
rules of the Attic, now begins to borrow from the ungram- 
matically spoken Greek. 

From the twelfth century we have more and more 
modern expressions. ‘The contact of the Franks with the 
Byzantines throws a new atmosphere around everything. 
Here is a specimen from Prodromos, a learned monk, who, 
in satirical verses addressed to the Emperor, complains of 
the penury of literary men in general, and of his own penury 
in particular. 


᾿Αφοῦ δὲ τάχα γέγονα γραμματικὸς τεχνίτης 
᾿Ἐπιθυμῶ καὶ τὸ ψωμὶν. .. .. 
Καὶ διὰ τὴν πεῖναν τὴν πολλὴν ὑβρίζω τὴν γραμματικὴν, etc. 


Ψωμίν shows the medieval habit of dropping the short o 
of neuter terminations after.. The final ν was dropped 
later (except in the dialect of Cyprus), and thus the present 
language has diminutive neuters ending in « where the 
ancient had them ending in ἰον---παιδίον, παιδίν, παιδί, 

We have seen how the language of the Old Testament, 
of Polybios and of the New Testament is the direct parent 
of Neohellenic. 1 do not mean that the present Greek has 
its beginnings in the Greek of that epoch. If we wish to 
trace its history, we should be compelled to go as far back as 
the first appearance of the Greek language in the Indo- 
European family. But the idiom of Polybios and Biblical 
Greek is the turning point that determined the course 
which the language has taken. 

Greece passed through a great turmoil of influences and 
agencies of all kinds, mostly of the nature of ordeals and 
Aco calamities. ‘The causes which led to the fall of 
tudes ofthe Rome affected her profoundly, as also she was 
sa affected by the results of that event. The growth 
of Christianity is interwoven with the fortunes of the Greek 
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race and tongue. The gospels spread the speech far and 
wide, and the Christian doctrines were promulgated by it. 
Christianity, before it was externalised, was the very life of 
the race, and might have lifted it back to its pristine glories 
by supplying to it a new activity had not Constantine 
imperialised religion. But the liberal and spiritual mind of 
Origen and Clement ceased to guide the new moral force, 
and Christianity exhibited a prevalence of Hebraism which 
kept Hellenism in check. In Alexandria these two forces 
met, and the result was Christianity ; but had the Greeks 
imbibed something of the kindred spirit of Vedantism in 
their contact with the East, the Hebraic constituent part 
of Christianity would not have preponderated over the 
Hellenic. | Constantine, who by his purely political instinct 
embraced the religion, established the first cause which led 
to an era of theological controversies, which would have 
been inconceivable to the primitive teachers of the vital 
principles of Christianity since it resulted in views incom- 
patible with the cosmopolitan, humanitarian and fraternis- 
ing tendencies of the original spirit which taught that 


οὐκ ἔνι ᾿Ιουδαῖος οὐδὲ “EAXny. 


But neither the prevalence οἵ Hebraism nor the many 
catastrophes and crushing calamities have been able to 
fail tode- quench the vitality of Hellenism. Roman oppres- 
ieee sion has not succeeded in destroying it. The 
instincts Goths, the Huns, the Avars, the Ostrogoths, the 
Vandals, the Slavs, the Franks, in spite of all their ravages, 
did not exterminate it; Turkish tyranny has not stifled it; 
and there exist to this moment populations, like the Lakones 
in Peloponnesus, who never even submitted to any foreign 
rule, but retired to inaccessible mountains and lived in un- 
recognised but well cherished independence. 

Literary activities never for long together ceased to be 

Ὁ 
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in full swing, and the schools of Athens ever gave vent to 
the spirit of keen inquiry so deeply rooted in the Greek 
nature. When Justinian in the sixth century suppressed 
the colleges of Athens, that searching spirit found in 
theology anew field of exertion ; and the discussions which 
followed the immense ecclesiastical literature produced by 
homilies, lives of saints, and church ceremonies, had an effect 
on the language which I need not point out. But for those 
facts the Slavonic invasion would have proved, perhaps, too 
much for the language ; but the Slavs not only failed to 
absorb Hellenism, but were themselves Hellenised and 
Christianised by the small remnant of Greeks who were 
left in the ninth century after the terrible decimation 
caused by the ravages of the Northern Barbarians and by 
pestilence. Just as the superior spirituality of Hellenism 
triumphed over Roman materialism, so now millions of 
Slavs, whose only object was destruction, were so thoroughly 
leavened by the superior moral force of the few Greeks left, 
that by the tenth: century Slavonic settlements only here 
and there were to be found in Southern Greece, rapidly 
Slave themselves becoming Greeks. ‘That in the tenth 
Hellenised century there were Greeks in good numbers is 
proved by the fact recorded by the Byzantine historians, 
that Constantinople, after being depopulated, was re- 
plenished by Greeks imported from Peloponnesus, which 
means that Peloponnesus was not inhabited all by Slavs. 
In the west of Europe the invading millions produced 
opposite results ; they absorbed the Romans, while in the 
east they were absorbed by the Greeks. This explains why 
the Latin language, unlike the Greek, died or was trans- 
formed into the Romance languages. Latin was absorbed 
by the new forces, but Greek either absorbed alien elements 
or repelled them, and thus it always remained Greek, and as 
living as an uninjured organism. 

In my next lecture I shall point to reviving processes and 
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literary activities during a period of five centuries stretching 
before and after the fall of Constantinople, that is from the 
twelfth to the seventeenth century. I shall give an idea of 
the Klephtic or national poetry of Modern Greece ; and we 
shall follow Hellenism in its flight from Turkish tyranny 
westwards, carrying to Italy the classic manuscripts and the 
knowledge of Greek just when these were needed to com- 
plete the work of the humanistic revival in the sixteenth 
century. 

Amidst the indescribable vicissitudes of the nation it is 
surprising that the few periods of calm and tranquillity had 
Hellenism the power to bring to life its oft-exhausted and oft- 
still useful submerged speech; and the remarks which a 
recent historian made as to the race are no less applicable 
to the language, namely, that ‘‘it seems to resemble some 
perennial plant, whose buds are destroyed by the storms of 
each revolving winter, but whose hardy stem needs but a 
few genial hours of sunshine to throw out fresh shoots of 
lovelier flowers.” Besides its vitality it is impossible not to 
recognise in Hellenism an inherent humanising influence 
when properly directed ; and if those forces in civilisation 
which make for higher ideals of human life know how to 
safeguard Hellenism they will do much towards establishing 
Humanitarianism, as opposed to Machiavelianism, in the 
government of man. 
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II 


FAIL, (OFG CONSTANTINOPLE 


(TURKISH PERIOD) 


Origins of the Neohellenic literature—(Klephtic songs—Cretan poetry 
—Greek Church and Nationalism). 


In my last lecture I examined how far the Greek language 
was affected by circumstances connected with the causes 
and the results of the central event of the first ten centuries, 
namely, the fall of Rome, or a period of Greek literary 
history, which for the sake of convenience may be termed 
the Byzantine period. 

The fall of Constantinople will be the central event of 
the period which will occupy us to-day. This we may desig- 
nate as the Turkish period, though it begins earlier than 
the Turkish conquest. The causes and the results of that 
event were powerful agents operating on the further 
_ fortunes of the language and on the growth of a new 
literature. 

Though decay was the general character of both the 
Thetwo Byzantine and the Turkish periods, they con- 
periods tained the germs of a new life. The first period 
compared . ; : Sis das 
Differen. 28 Characterised by the rise of Christianity and 
tiation of _ by the final differentiation of the Empire into 
merch two States, the eastern and the westem ; the 
second period is characterised by the final differentiation 
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of Christianity into two creeds, the eastern and the west- 
ern, and by the rise of Nationalism. The literary taste, 
Rise of Which had been safeguarded in a dormant state 
Nation- _ by the survival of the essential identity of the lan- 
al guage, was now strengthened by the awakening of 
the national consciousness, while the language was shaped 
into its modern character. We may fix the thirteenth cen- 
tury as the time from which the national consciousness dates. 
It was the time when Constantinople was captured by the 
Crusaders, who acted both destructively and constructively 
on the conditions of Greece. The fourth crusade, as the 
invasion of the eastern empire by the Christians of Western 
Europe is called, has been rightly termed a marauding 
expedition. Greece was ravaged and then divided into 
dukedoms. Learning, which had revived during the previous 
two centuries, received a mortal blow by the destruction of 
libraries, schools, and works of art. 

A cursory glance at the antecedent condition of literature 
will be useful. Constantinople had become the capital of 
Literary the Roman Empirein the fourth century. Learn- 
retrospect ing continued to be cultivated up to the sixth 
century, when the Athenian colleges were suppressed, and 
theological controversies began. From the seventh century 
to the ninth is the darkest hour of Greek learning; at 
least, we have no means of knowing anything about those 
centuries, save in the annals of the Byzantine historians, 
who are indeed our only authorities for those times. Just 
after this dark hour, the ninth century brings in a dim light 
of a new day. Learning revives, and we become acquainted 
from Arabian sources with the fact that a great philosopher 
named Leo lived at Constantinople. It seems that the 
Arabian Khalif heard of his existence, and became desirous 
of having him at Bagdad ; but the Emperor refused to grant 
that request of the Khalif, replying to his courteous letter 
that science and philosophy were not meant for the Bar- 
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barians. That was the general feeling of the Byzantines, 
and may perhaps account for the fact that Greek learning 
was not communicated to the west until as late as the 
fifteenth century. Literature in the ninth century was 
patronised by powerful men, but the brightest work in this 
direction is due to the exertions of the celebrated patriarch 
Photius. He was a man of vast intellectual powers, and 
the extracts left by him from 280 out of the total number of 
authors whom he had read, reveal to us the existence of 
eighty authors who otherwise would have remained unknown. 
The labours of Photius are followed by the reign of the 
Emperor Porphyrogennetos, or Constantine VII., a man of 
great literary attainments, who contributed much to the 
intellectual advancement of the race. But neither the 
political condition of the Empire nor the character of 
the succeeding emperors was favourable to productive 
literary work, until the eminent scholar Psellus, in the 
eleventh century, who was named by his admirers Prince 
of Literature, enriched his age bya great number of writings 
in all departments of knowledge, which are ranked among 
the best in all literature. The greatest part of them, as of 
many other medizval Greek writings, is still in manuscript, 
hidden in the great libraries of Europe. 

Although the Greek literary productions of the middle 
ages, if judged by the time in which they were produced, 
πες ‘must be pronounced good, their chief value lies 
Fourth in the means they afford us of studying a period 
Crusade which contained many of the germs which 
developed into the social condition of modern European 
nations. The advancement of learning was steadily going 
on when the Fourth Crusade compelled those who cultivated 
it to seek refuge in parts protected from the fury of the 
Crusaders. But another result of this invasion was that 
it destroyed all prospect of success for the great experi- 
ment of the thirteenth century, namely, the establishment of 
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a Universal Church under one spiritual chief, because they 
aggravated the already grave animosities between east and 
west. The old antipathy between Latinism and Hellenism 
had already reasserted itself. The old mutual contempt 
between Greek and Roman had reappeared in the shape of 
ecclesiastical hatred between orthodoxy and catholicism. 
But the Fourth Crusade made the breach irreparable. 

The Greeks henceforward contaminated their national 
existence with an ecclesiastical sense, so that adhesion to the 
Eastern Church came to be regarded as an element of Greek 
nationality not less important than Hellenic blood itself, and 
Professor Freeman justly gives the definition of modern 
Greek nationality as consisting of three factors: a racial 
conscience, an ecclesiastical predilection, and Greek speech. 

But the Frankish invasion had its beneficial aspect. It 
gave a colour to the native poetic bent. It infused into it a 
Its good modern spirit of a romantic nature and stimulated 
aspect versification. Modern versification dates from 
that time. Greek romances began then to be written in 
verse. Prose romances, it must be noted, were peculiar to 
the Greeks from the time of their contact with the Oriental 
peoples through the Alexandrian expedition. They con- 
tinued to be written up to the twelfth century, but only a 
few of them survived in their entirety, and worth mentioning 
among them is the celebrated Romance of Heliodorus, 
Bishop of Triccala, in Thessaly, who lived in the fourth 
century, and may be considered as the father of the Romantic 
literature of Europe of the sixteenth and seventeenth century. 
Many of its scenes have served, as subjects for painting, to 
Raphael ; and Tasso borrowed from it for his Jerusalem 
Delivered. Guarini, Racine, and other celebrated writers 
were inspired from that romance which is entitled Theagenes 
and Chariclea. 

Rhymed romances began to appear after the Fourth 
Crusade, when Greek romance writing was inoculated by 
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Frankish chivalric ideas, and the earliest known product 
of this union are the verse romances of the monk Pro- 
dromos already mentioned. He was, perhaps, the 
first who wrote Modern Greek poetry. Though 
an accomplished scholar, he wrote in the popular idiom. 
His verses are faulty, but there is occasionally something 
Hesiodic about his manner, though Prodromos did not 
attempt to draw the exalted conclusions which Hesiod 
formulated as the solution of the state of things he would 
have bettered. And the difference of taste between the 
two may well be illustrated if we compare their respective 
predilections in matters of food. Hesiod lamented that his 
contemporaries did not appreciate the value of fruits as an 
article of diet, but Prodromos commiserated himself because 
when he opened his cupboard he found in it bundles of 
papers and literary essays, instead of slices of tunny fish and 
mackerel and plenty of wine. This disappointment, he 
tells us, ‘overwhelmed him with chagrin.’ 


Prodromos 


Ψ Ἂ \ \ x / 
wp κρασὶν πληθυντικὸν καὶ θυνομαγερίαν 

Ja Ν ν" δέ Ν ΄ \ / 
Kat παλαμιδοκόμματα Kat τζίρους Kal σκουμπρία 

\ A ΄ -“ 

Ilapa ποῦ τώρα ἀνοίγω to βλέπω τοὺς πάτους ὅλους 
Κ ΝΥ / / » Ν , 

αἱ βλέπω χαρτοσάκκουλα γεμάτα τὰ χαρτία 


Ψ / 
lorapat τότε κατηφὴς καὶ ἀπομερμνυμένος. 


Another verse romance of the fourteenth century, 
entitled Bethandros and Chrysantsa, is worth mentioning, if 
only because it has been pronounced by some as superior 
to the Nibelungenlied. 

But the pride of the rising literature of modern Greece 
is the unwritten poetry of the Klephts, a poetry which 
The influ- stirred the soul of the race to its depths, and 
τ did more for its resurrection than anything 
poetry else. Itconsists of ballads of exquisite simplicity 
of sentiment, and is the product of the spontaneous 
emotion of men who, after the submission of Greece to the 
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Turkish yoke, repudiated all allegiance to the conqueror 
and lived in inaccessible fastnesses, coming down every now 
and then to rob the Turkish populations and even kill as 
many as they could. ‘They gloried in their title of A7Zephts 
(κλέπτης =a robber), because their misdeeds were directed 
against the tyrant of their country ; and, judging from what 
Thucydides says about the primitive condition of Greece, the 
production of such a class of men has a prehistoric parallel. 
For them to kill a Turk was a patriotic duty ; much less 
could they see any harm in robbing him who robbed them 
of theirhomes. Strange to say, their conduct, reprehensible 
as it must be when judged by our standard of ethics, 
exalted their moral tone by rousing in them the principle 
of devotion to an ideal. It would seem as if a Supreme 
Wisdom finds the way to elaborate virtue out of the limita- 
tions themselves of human nature. Oppression had impaired 
the character of the Klepht, but the Hellenic vein was in 
him all the same. Hence his imagination, his lyrism, and 
his pathetic delight in the desolate beauty of his native 
scenery, all of which are sung by him in well-nigh Homeric 
directness and simplicity. He improvises on all occasions 
of daily life. All those events which call forth 
the deepest emotions of the human heart—love 
and marriage festivais, funerals, the death scene, the sorrow 
of absent love—find corresponding expression in his song. 
Partings especially are the events which most profoundly 
touch him. In his language the foreign land is always 
accompanied by an epithet denoting the bitterness with which 
a Greek contemplates the necessity of leaving his native 
land, of parting from his kith and kin. But equally is the 
Klephtic muse stirred by the joys of victory and revenge, 
by the fortitude which braves torture, and the courage 
which encounters the enemy. These are all subjects 
represented with lyric intensity in those artless but spirited 
verses of the uncompromising mountaineer. Theyare without 


Its nature 
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rhyme and for the most part the metre is accented iambic of 
fifteen syllables, the final syllable remaining unaccented. 
_ The verse is characterised by an abruptness and rapidity of 
narrative and by terse and pithy expression. These songs 
constitute a whole cycle of poetry and naturally represent a 
great variety of subjects. Beingthe product ofa large number 
of men they exhibit a great many views of human life 
from the most joyful optimism to the most despairing pessi- 
mism. A certain Homeric vein in them is unmistakable. 
There are, at all events, minor characteristics which are 
common in Homer’s manner and in the Klepht’s mode of 
expression ; for example, the occurrence of three or four 
lines exactly the same in various parts. An assertion is 
usually preceded by two lines, of which the first is a query 
and the second is a negative reply with the query repeated. 
Moreover, there is this similarity, that the Klephtic songs, like 
the Homeric poems, reproduce an entire world with its 
customs, usages, passions and exertions. A wealth of 
imagination in these songs makes them quite worthy of the 
name of Greek poetry. The figures are bold and full of 
life asin Homer. Olympus, for example, is powerfully pre- 
sented as a living being, boasting of his trees each of which, 
he says, affords a shelter to a Klepht, as each of his fountains 
is a shrine of freedom. ‘Trees likewise are endowed with 
human feelings and with speech, sometimes actual, at others 
symbolical. ‘Thus ἃ rose-tree conveys the news of the death 
of a Klepht to his mother by letting its leaves wither. 
Ships are no less capable of being swayed by emotions ; 
the groan of a prisoner so terrifies a ship that it makes her 
stop sailing. Certain birds have the faculty of teaching 
right conduct : thus we find a partridge reproving an erring 
girl. Animals are sensible of the all-beholding majesty of 
the sun, and it is positively touching to hear that a deer, 
addressing him, denounces the cruelty of a hunter who had 
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killed her child and her husband, and that the sun replies 
in sympathetic and pitying words for the deer’s sadness and 
loneliness, or that he is, on similar occasions, very angry 
with the moon and with the stars. There is a popular 
belief in certain parts of Greece that human misfortunes 
are caused by the suffering of hunted animals which in their 
agony curse the human but inhumane perpetrator. This 
feeling is frequently echoed inthe Klephtic songs. We find 
a wolf complaining to a shepherd of having been illtreated 
by his dogs, as if to imply that the owner of the dogs is 
responsible for their cruelty. May we infer that the moon 
and the stars are held responsible for men’s cruelty in the 
philosophy of the Klepht ? 

Another popular notion reflected in these songs is the 
idea of the existence of elements (στοιχεῖα), perhaps a relic of 
the old philosophic teachings about the elements of the world 
and of the Platonic ideas. It is thought that a principle of 
life or spiritual power lies concealed in every natural object, 
and, therefore, inanimate things of all kinds are represented 
as living, in the popular poetry. It is almost pathetic to feel 
the classic chord of sentiment amidst so unclassic social sur- 
roundings, and this contrast is faithfully reflected in these 
songs of classic conception but unclassic expression. ‘This 
poetry was all composed by men and women who could not 
read or write. Olympus and Pindosare chiefly its birthplace, 
and it may be imagined what an effect upon the minds of 
those impressionable people had the grand masses of moun- 
tains six thousand feet above the level of the sea, with a 
majestic and unclouded sun rising over their summits, and 
with vast oak forests stretching beyond them, the eye pene- 
trating, through the limpid atmosphere, even farther to the 
blue islands and the sapphirine sea. The Klepht seems to 
envy the perennial youth of natural beauty when he spon- 
taneously expresses his admiration of the mountains: 


NE OMEELENT CE, 


Tey 3 Ἂ 7, ἣν > ε ΄ὔ 
συχα πουναι TA βουνά, ἡσύχοι πουναι Ol καμποι" 


Δὲν κα ῦνε θά ΐ δὲν ἔ 
ρτεροῦνε θάνατο, γεράματα δὲν ἔχουν. 


How calm the mountains, how tranquil the fields ; 
Death they do not expect, they know not old age. 


No translation can render the charm of the original, but 
the following is beautifully put into English by Miss Macpher- 
son, who translated excellently several of the songs. 
A stag and a roe meet on a summit of Olympus 
and contemplate with consternation the conquest of Thessaly 
by the Turks, four centuries ago, the stag being especially 


fearful of their hounds. 


On the mount Olympus high, 

’Mid the clump of stunted pines, 
Lo! an aged Stag reclines. 

Stream his tears from either eye ; 
Tears he sheds both green and red, 
Yea, and blue tears does he shed. 


This sympathy with the feelings of animals is one of the 


most beautiful features of Klephtic sentiment. 


Comes a Roebuck springing by, 

Stays and asks, “‘ What aileth thee, 
Aged Stag? that thus I see 

How great tears stream from thine eye ; 
How thou sheddest teardrops red, 
Green and blue tears dost thou shed.” 
“Turks through yonder hamlets hie, 
Dogs they bring to hunt our bounds, 
Two and seventy swift greyhounds.” 
«7 will drive the dogs to fly, 

J will make them headlong flee 

To the isles and o’er the sea !” 

But when eventide drew nigh 
Hounds had hunted down the Roe ; 
Ere night darkened in the sky 

They the aged Stag laid low. 
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I cannot hope by reading the original to communicate 
the indescribable sweetness of its simple diction, but its 
unrhymed rhythm will be, I think, appreciated. 


A + 
Πέρα κεῖ ᾿ς τὸν “Odvpzro 
Κεῖ στὰ κοντοέλατα 
Κάθουνταν γεράλαφος 
Κιοῦλο κλαῖν τὰ μάτια του" 
Χύνουν δάκρυα κόκκινα 
Κόκκινα καὶ πράσινα 
Κιοὖλο καταγάλαζα: 
Ζάρκαδος ἐπέρναε 
Στέκει καὶ τὸν ῥώταε: 
3! , 

- Τί ἔχεις μπρὲ yepadade 
Κιοῦλο κλαῖν τὰ μάτια σου; 
Χύνουν δάκρυα κόκκινα 
Κόκκινα καὶ πράσινα 
Κιοῦλο καταγάλαζα." 
- -“Ἥρταν Τοῦρκοι στὸ χωριὸ 
ΕΣ Ν \ 
Exovv καὶ λαγωνικὰ 
Ἕ;βδομῆντα δυὸ σκυλιά." 

{ς Τὰ bt , Ν Ν 
—“T τὰ παίρνω στὸ κοντὸ 

Ἀν x ers Ν Ν 
Καὶ τὰ ῥίχνω στὰ νησιὰ, 

\ Ν \ , 2) 
Στὰ νησιὰ στὰ πέλαγα. 
Ἴσαμε τὸ δειλινὸ 
Πιάσανε τὸ Ζάρκαδο 
Kicape τὸ θάμπωμα 
Πιάσαν τὸ γεράλαφο. 


The statement of the déxouwement, as well as the dialogue 
between the two victims, is put forth with a terseness which 
is quite worthy of a Greek dramatist. 

The grief of a mother whose child has been taken by the 
Turks is expressed with great pathos in the following song 
Turkey used to levy a tribute of Greek children, and train 
them into Turkish soldiers, andthe poem doubtless refers to 
that law. 
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My exiled bird, so far away, for whom I mourning go, 

The stranger’s land has joy of thee and I have nought but woe; 

Fruits if I send they wither up, if blooming flowers they fade, 

I fain would send one tear of mine in a fair napkin laid. 

But ah! my tears are glowing fire, the napkin they would burn. 

Oh shining moon, that beamest bright, and round the world dost 
turn, 

That wand’rest through the heavens high, beholding men below, 

Where dwells my darling son, my well beloved? Dost thou know 

What other eyes behold him now and mine are dim with crying? 

What other lips with him may speak and mine are always 
sighing ? 

What other heart him gladly greets the while sy heart is 
breaking ἢ 

What other hands his goblet fill and mine with grief are shaking ? 

Woe worth to thee! Oh exile drear, for all thy evil works ! 

My husband thou hast ta’en away, left me a widow lone ; 

My bird, my child, thou too hast ta’en, these twelve years is he 
gone. 

Woe worth to thee! Oh exile drear, and woe betide the Turks ! 

My home have they left desolate, and black weeds made me don. 


But the original has a melody and a charming tone of 
reverie which is inseparable from it. 


Ἐενητεμένο μου πουλὶ Kal παραπονεμένο 
Ἢ ξενιτειὰ σὲ χαίρεται καιγώ ’yw τὸν καῦμό σου. 
/ / 
Νὰ στείλω γράμμα χάνεται, dev βρίσκει τὸ παιδίμου" 
Νὰ στείλω μῆλο σήπεται, λουλούδι μαραγγιάζει: 
Νὰ στείλω καὶ τὸ δάκρυ pov ᾿ς ἕνα ψιλὸ μαντύλι: 
Τὸ δάκρυ μου εἶνε καυτερὸ καὶ καίει στὸ μαντύλι. 
Ἂν 
Φεγγάρι μου λαμπρὸ, λαμπρὸ καὶ κυκλογυρισμένο 
Αὐτοῦ ψηλὸ ποῦ πρεβατεῖς καὶ χαμηλά μᾶς βλέπεις, 
τ 

Δὲν εἶδες που τὸ γιόκα μου τὸν πολυαγαπημένο; 
Τίνος ματάκια βλέπουν τον καὶ τὰ δικά μου κλαίουν ; 
u Wi \ ir a Ἂ A Ν Ν ὃ ΄ 3 ΄, 

vos τὰ χείλη τοῦ μιλοῦν καὶ τὰ δικά μ᾽ στενάζουν ; 

΄ x \ , τε , ΄ 
Τίνος καρδιὰ τὸν χαίρεται καὶ ἣ δική μου σκάζει ; 

Ἂν a 

Tivos χεράκια τὸν Kipvoiv καὶ τὰ δικά μου τρέμουν ; 


) ‘0 , é \ N x \ a ΄ 
Ava εμα σε ςενίτεια για TA KAKQ που KQVELS 
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— , \ » > » \ ΄ 

Ξενίτεψες τὸν ἄνδρα μου K ἔκαμες νὰ χηρέψω 

-»- ’, ἮΝ \ / 3 / / / 

Ξενίτεψες καὶ τὸ πουλί pp τώρα δώδεκα χρόνους. 
, 

᾿Ανάθεμά oe ξενιτειὰ, ἀνάθεμα ᾿ς τοὺς Τούρκους 


lal Aa, , ν " A 
lot ῥήμωσαν TO σπῆτί μου Kal μ᾽’ ἔντυσαν στὰ μαῦρα. 


One more fine piece of Klephtic poetry I will give. It 
is a message of a young warrior who, being mortally 
wounded in battle, bids his comrades announce to his 
betrothed and to his mother that he was killed—nay, they 
must not say Az//ed, but married to the black earth ; that his 
new mother is the gravestone, and his new relations the dust 
and the pebbles. 

This, like the preceding ones, is Miss Macpherson’s 
felicitous rendering :— 


Bear ye this message to my love, my own beloved one ; 

At Easter she must mourning go, nor festal garments don, 

Nor braid her hair, nor garnishing of golden coins put on. 

These tidings to my mother bear, my mother sorrowing sore ; 

Bid her not hope for my return, nor e’er await me more. 

But tell her not that I am slain ; say not that I am dead ; 

Say, far amid the forest lone, a wife ve wooed and wed. 

The hard rock my new mother 15, the black earth is my bride, 

My kin by marriage are the dust and pebbles at my side. 

Weep for me, mother, weep for me, when shines the moon by 
night ; 

And in the dewy hour of dawn when day is growing light, 

When fair maids bathe, when nightingales back to their nests 
return, 

My love will go and sit alone at thought of me to mourn. 


And the inimitable original :— 


Νὰ πῆτε τῆς ἀγάπης μου τῆς ἀγαπητικῆς μου 

Νὰ μὴν ἀλλάξη τὴ λαμπρὴ yar’ εἶνε λυπημένη, 

Νὰ μὴν τὰ βάλῃ τὰ φλωριὰ, νὰ μὴν τὰ καμαρώσῃ, 

Νὰ μὴν τὰ πλέξη τὰ μαλλιὰ, νὰ μὴν τὰ ῥίξη πίσω" 

Κι 6 Βλάχος ἐσκοτώθηκε, κι ὃ Τιάννης πάει ᾿ς τὸν τόπο. 
Πῆραν τοῦ Βλάχου 7 ἅρματα τοῦ Τιάννη τὸ κεφάλι: 
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Na πῆτε τῆς pavvovAas μου τῆς παραπονεμένης 

Ποτὲ νὰ μή με καρτερῆ, νὰ μή με παντεχαίνη 

Μὴν πῆτε πῶς σκοτώθηκα μὴν πῆτε πῶς ἐχάθην᾽ 

Νὰ πῆτε πῶς παντρεύθηκα στὸν ἔρημο τὸν λόγγο, 

ΠΠῆρα τὴν πέτρα πεϑερὰ τὴν μαύρη γῆ γυναῖκα 

Κι αὐτὰ τὰ λιανολίθαρα τὰ πῆρα συγγενάδια. 

Κλάψε με μάννα μ᾽ κλάψε με τὴ νύχτα μὲ φεγγάρι 

Καὶ τὴν αὐγοῦλα μὲ δροσιὰ ὅσῳ νὰ πάρη μέρα 

Na πὰν 7 ἀηδόνια σταῖς φωλιαῖς Kv y ὥμορφαις νὰ πλύνουν 
Νὰ πάῃ Ky ἀγάπη μου νὰ κάθεται νὰ κλαίῃ. 

There is a vast number of these songs, but the greater 
part of them is still unwritten, and it is to be hoped that they 
will be collected from the lips of the people before they pass 
into oblivion. ‘The first collection made is that of Fauriel 
with a French prose translation, notes, and a valuable preface, 
published early in this century, and that of Passow some 
years later. Of collections made by Greeks, the most 
notable are by Zambelios and by Aravantinos. 

I have delayed over this subject, not only because of the 
intrinsic value of Klephtic poetry and the important part it 
played in the political history of Greece, but also 


Its effect 

oncon- _—_ on account of its influence in moulding the poetic 
temporary 5 . 

Greek expression of contemporary feeling. All our 


hterature modern poets have drunk in that well of lyric 
sentiment which had been for centuries the sole inspiration 
and delight of the race. The whole tone of Neohellenic 
poetry is marked by the Klephtic longing for a free father- 
land and a free life. 1 cannot terminate this discussion 
without appending the translation of a Klephtic song into 
Homeric diction and metre by Professor Philippos Ioannou.! 
It shows the Homeric affinity of the modern muse to 
which I have already alluded. 


Μῆτερ ἐμὴ τριφίλητ᾽, ὠμόφροσιν οὐκέτι Τούρκοις 


τ ͵ xy A 
Δουλεύειν δύναμαι" τέτρυταί μοι Keup ἔνδον. 


1 Φιλολογικὰ Πάρεργα Φιλίππου ᾿Ιωάννου, p. 509. 


thirty centuries. 
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To pa λαβὼν ἐν χερσὶν ἐμὸν τάχα πυρβϑόλον ὅπλον, 
Ζωσάμενός τ᾽ dcp ληϊστὴς ἡγεμονεύσω 

ἊΝ 3 ΄ > 4 Θ᾽ + - 74 
Καὶ ὀρέων οἰκήσω ἐν ἄγκεσιν ὑψικαρήνων 
"Ev6a δρύεσσί θ᾽ ὁμιλήσω καὶ θήρεσιν ὕλης, 

Ν Te 39) Ae ἘΝ 299 9. 7 Ν i 
Καὶ χιόν᾽ ἕξω χλαῖναν ἰδ εὐδήσω ἐπὶ πέτρῃς 
Ληϊστῶν δ᾽ ap παισὶ μετέσσομαι ἤματα πάντα. 

an / » cal 
Μαμμίδιον, μὴ κλαῖε: ἀπέρχομαι" εὔχεο, μῆτερ, 
΄ ὃ ΄ ΄ 2 5: - 

Πλείστους δυσμενέων με κατακτάμεν᾽ ὀξέϊ χαλκῷ 
Ἔν δ᾽ αὐλῇ ῥοδέην τε δίανθόν θ᾽ ἡδὺ πνέοντα 
Χείρεσι σῇσι φύτευσον id’ ἐνδυκέως ἀτίταλλε 
᾿Αμφότερ᾽ ἀρδεύουσα φυτοτρόφῳ ὕδατι πηγῆς. 
x > A a ω 
Οῴρ᾽ οὖν θάλλει ταῦτα καὶ ἀνθοφορεῖ παρὰ δῶμα, 
Yio \ A Lo Ν 4 5 θ lal Ε 

los σὸς, μῆτερ, ζώει καὶ μάρναται ἐχθροῖς 
Ἢν δέ ποτ᾽ ἄμμι πικρὸν καὶ μόρσιμον ἦμαρ ἵκηται 
᾿Οξὺ δ᾽ ἐκεῖνα μαρανθῇ io’ ἄνθεα χεύῃ ἔραζε, 


Βλήμενον ἶσθι ro?’ υἷα, καὶ εἵμματα πένθιμα ἔσσαι. 


Δώδεκα βῆσαν ἔτη καὶ τρεῖς ἐπὶ δώδεκα μῆνες, 

Τόφρα δὲ θάλλε ῥοδῆ καὶ ἡδὺ ἔπνειε δίανθος" 

Ee td ᾽ δ “ ὩΣ ΤΣ δ / 3N 
ἶτά TOT εἴαρος ὥρῃ, ὅτ᾽ wWpVYLTO φωσφόρος ἠὼς, 

Χθὼν δὲ πόλος τε γέλα, ὀρνίθων 7 ἔθνε᾽ ἄειδεν, 

Ὕπερθ᾽ ἄφνω στυάψε καὶ ἔκτυπεν ἐν νεφέεσσι 

Δεινὸν, σὺν δὲ κάλυψε πυκνὸς γνόφος αἶαν ἅπασαν 

Ἔ ΄ ε ὃ \ δύ ¢ NYE x 
στονάχησε ῥοδῆ καὶ δάκρυ ἕηκε δίανθος 

"Apdo δ᾽ ἐξεμαράνθη id ἄνθεα χεῦεν ἔραζε 

τὰν δ᾽ >” na 4 ὃ vy Ἂν δ + 

Σὺν δ᾽ dpa τοῖς μήτηρ δειλὴ χαμαὶ ἤριπεν ἄπνους. 
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In regard to Homeric Greek as related to modern 


' By Mr. D. Vikelas in the metre of the Klephtic songs. 
D 


Greek, and in justification of the contention that Greek 
is a living language, the following comparison between a 
passage from the Odyssey and its exact translation into the 
present tongue spoken by the people, is interesting as 
showing two phases of the language at an interval of nearly 
It will be observed that in the translation! 
there is not a single word which Homer could not have 
understood or readily guessed. 
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ULYSSES IN CORCYRA 


(Od. vi. 


‘E(ouevos δ᾽ ὥρμαινε κατὰ φρένα 
καὶ κατὰ θυμόν' 

‘YQ μοι ἐγώ, τέων αὖτε βροτῶν ἐς 
γαῖαν ἱκάνω ;’ 

Ἤ ῥ᾽ οἵγ᾽ ὑβρισταί τε καὶ ἄγριοι, 
οὐδὲ δίκαιοι, 

Ἠὲ φιλόξεινοι, καί σφιν νόος ἐστὶ 
θεουδής, 

Ὥς τέ με κουράων ἀμφήλυθε θῆλυς 
auth, 
Νυμφάων, αἱ ἔχουσ᾽ ὀρέων αἰπεινὰ 
κάρηνα 
Καὶ πηγὰς ποταμῶν καὶ πίσεα 
ποιήεντα" 

H νύ που ἀνθρώπων εἰμὶ σχεδὸν 
αὐδηέντων ; 

Ἀλλ᾽ ἄγ᾽, ἐγὼν αὐτὸς πειρήσομαι 
ἠδὲ ἴδωμαι. 


118-127.) 


Κ᾿ ἐκάθιζε, καὶ ἄκουε, κ᾽ ἐλόγιαζε 
᾽στὸ νοῦ του" 

᾿Αλλοίμονον ! ποῦ εὑρίσκομαι ; ᾽σὲ τί 
ἀνθρώπων μέρη ; 

Μὴν εἶναι ἄγριοι, σκληροὶ, χωρίς 
δικαιοσύνη, 

ἊἪ δίκαιοι, φιλόξενοι, καὶ τὸν θεὸν 
φοβοῦνται ; 

“Ὡσὰν v ἀντήχησε φωνὴ μακριά μου 
γυναικίσια 

Μὴ Νύμφαις εἶναι, τὰ ψηλὰ ποῦ 
ὁρίζουν καρφοβούνια 

Καὶ ταῖς πηγαῖς τῶν ποταμῶν, τὰ 
δροσερὰ λαγκάδια" 

ἊἪ μήπως (ζοῦν ἐδῷ θνητοὶ κι ἀνθρώ- 
πινα λαλοῦνε; 

Ἐμπρὸς. ἂς πάγω νὰ τοὺς ᾿δῶ νὰ 
μάθω καὶ ποῦ εἶμαι. 


I will now return to the state of learning in Greece in 
the fifteenth century, before I pass to a mention of the 


Greek 


poetical productions of Crete. 


Learning was 


Literature entirely neglected after the Crusaders took Con- 


in the fif- 


teenth cen- Stantinople ; and it was only when they, sixty 


tury 


literary revival. 


years later, were expelled that there was a new 
The family of the Paleologi, who regained 


the Byzantine throne, made great efforts to promote educa- 
tion, founded schools, collected libraries, and we are in- 
debted to those educational activities for a large number of 
solid scholars who were destined later to awaken the literary 
taste and a zeal for real study, in lieu of the mania for 
authorship which characterised the previous centuries. 

But after a little while religious controversies and theo- 
logical enmities began, which lasted up to the moment when 
the Greeks, to their horror, realised the fact that they were 
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within reach of the Turkish conqueror. They then en- 
deavoured to effect a reunion of the Churches, but it was 
too late. They appealed in passionate tones to the states- 
men and monarchs of Europe to protect them. These 
appeals were all in vain, but they constitute perhaps the 
best Greek literature of the time. The very despair which 
followed the conquest engendered a new hope. National 
energies were rudely roused, and at the same time was 
revived that literary taste which impelled a small.number of 
men to take an interest in the old writers long forgotten in 
the monasteries. How providential this coincidence was 
is shown by the fact that those few students, in seeking a 
refuge, created a place of safety for menaced Hellenism in 
Italy, where a new spirit had been inaugurated by Dante 
and Petrarch. Upto the time when Petrarch took up the 
study of Greek, the language was but little known in Europe ; 
at least, it exercised no influence on the character of Euro- 
pean literature. Boccaccio learned it from Leo Pilatius, 
who became the first Professor of Greek in Florence. In 
the fourteenth century, during the negotiations for the re- 
union of the Churches, Chrysoloras, who had been Greek 
ambassador to King Richard II. of England, became the 
second Professor of Greek at Florence, and had a brilliant 
career, including among his pupils some of the most illus- 
trious scholars of the time. These were among the first 
Greeks who paved the way to a long series of scholars flee- 
ing from Constantinople, and carrying to Italy the manu- 
scripts of the classics. A remarkable Greek prelate, who 
embraced the Catholic creed and became a cardinal, 
proved most efficient in founding a centre of 
Greek : : : c 
learning in Hellenism at Rome. This eminent hierarch 
the West was Cardinal Bessarion, whose speeches at the 
council of Florence are important as an index of linguistic 
development. Greek studies now travelled northwards, 


though an Italian named Vitalli is said to have taught Greek 
D2 
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at Oxford in 1475. His pupil, Grocyn, taught here later, and 
had among his scholars Erasmus, who afterwards completed 
his knowledge of Greek in Italy under the tuition of the 
Greek Chalcocondyles. Erasmus of course pronounced 
Greek to the end of his life as everybody else, and as we 
pronounce it now. It was not until Smith and Cheke, after 
the disappearance from Europe of native teachers, devised 
a system of pronunciation, evidently as a mnemonic help to 
the right spelling, that Erasmus established his rule of pro- 
nouncing Greek phonetically. In view of the difficulty of 
remembering the orthography, it was a welcome rule, and it 
therefore became celebrated. When I was learning English, 
while I looked in the dictionary for the meaning of such 
words as learning, daughter, people, sheep, 1 kept on pro- 
nouncing them leh-ar-ning, dah-od6g-yrep, peh-o-pleh, σχέ-επ, 
to the horror of my father, who was teaching me English, 
and used to tell me that if I contracted the habit of talking 
that sort of English I should not be fit to succeed him in 
the governorship of Ithaca, our native Island, then under 
the English Protectorate. 

Another stronghold of Hellenism, besides Florence, 
became the island of Crete, after the great catastrophe in 
Gite Constantinople. Nearly the whole activity for 
poetry propagation of Greek learning in the West was 
carried out by Cretans, who founded printing presses and 
edited Greek authors. The first impulse for writing modern 
Greek poetry was born, like Zeus, in Crete, and the island is 
remarkable for the production of several poems with which 
the Neohellenic literature may be said to begin. The island 
had submitted, after long and sanguinary resistance, to the 
Venetians, and the Italian muse is evident in the Cretan 
poetry, while the Klephtic muse seems to have remained 
foreign to it. Two poems only I need mention here ; one 
is the epic entitled vofocritos, a long poem, not of any 
great merit, but worth noticing on account of the great 
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popularity it has acquired, as also for its peculiarities of 
language and for the transition it marks in the growth of 
modern Greek poetry, being the first to introduce rhyme. 
It was composed in the sixteenth century by Vicentio 
Cornaro, a Cretan of Venetian extraction, and in all proba- 
bility a relative of Tasso. His style is diffuse, but there are 
here and there passages of poetic elevation. He bases his 
subject upon an imaginary story of a King of Athens named 
Herakles, whose daughter Arethusa is marvellously beauti- 
ful, ‘ with all the graces and virtues adorned.’ 


IS, a , 3.».9 “ > 4 
Μ᾽ ὅλαις ταῖς χάραις Kv ἀρεταῖς ἦτονε στολισμένη 
Ἐὐγενικὴ καὶ τακτικὴ, πολλὰ χαριτωμένη. 


The king’s prime minister has ἃ son named Erotokritos 
—a virtuous, brave and handsome knight—the hero of the 
poem. The minister’s son and the king’s daughter fall 
passionately in love with each other, but the marriage is re- 
garded by all as out of the question, in spite of the fact that 
at a great tournament, in which all the kings and all the 
princes of Greece were present, Erotokritos so distinguished 
himself as to be crowned by the hand of the princess. His 
serenades under the balcony of the palace, much as they 
stirred the heart of the princess, were far from softening the 
heart of the king, who made up his mind that the lovers 
must be coerced. He throws Arethusa in a dungeon, after 
having cut off her golden hair, and sends Erotokritos into 
exile. People, much after the manner of the chorus in the 
ancient dramas, commiserate the fate of the couple, but 
the poet relates, not without charm, how true love proves 
invariably stronger than all the obstacles created by human 
prejudice. The king’s daughter finally becomes the happy 
bride of the happy knight. 

The work is a curious mixture of Greek and Italian taste ; 
a pleasing combination of the ardour of Greek love, and the 
romance of Italian devotion. It is not without its striking 
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beauties, but it requires some patience to go through it in 
order to find them. Love incidents are described in a de- 
lightful vein of fervour and childlike simplicity. The poet 
seems to verge on a quite original presentation of the power 
of love, and it is perhaps to this fact that the popularity of 
the poem must be ascribed. I will give the first few lines as 
translated by Professor Geldart : 


The ups and downs of fortune’s wheel, whose ceaseless circling 
motion 

Now scales the heights of heaven above, now sounds the depths 
of ocean, 

With all the changing things of time whose current resting 
never, 

For worse or better, fast or slow, is stealing on for ever ; 

The troublous din of armed hosts, war’s train of want and sad- 
ness, 

The ways and means of desperate love, the charm of friend- 
ship’s gladness ; 

These things have moved me to recount, and publish as I may, 

The fortunes and the deeds of men while it is called to-day. 


The next poetical production of Crete worth mentioning 
is a tragedy entitled Lvopfhz/e, and written by Hortakes in 
the seventeenth century. In its historic sense it is more 
truthful than £vofokritos, but its arrangement and taste are 
inferior, though it contains some passages marked by a really 
Dantesque vein. ‘There is something very awful in the 
monologue of personified Death, who describes himself and 
his attributes. In modern Greek poetry and folklore, death 
is personified under the name of Χάρων, the name which in 
the ancient Greek mythology belonged to the ferryman who 
was employed in transporting the spirits of the dead to the 
dominions of Pluto. The following is from Charon’s 
monologue in L7ophile, after Geldart’s translation. 


My visage fierce and pitiless, my dark and ghastly stare, 
The sickle which I carry, my fleshless bones and bare ; 
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The lightning with the thunder-claps that shake the air around, 

Forth bursting from the jaws of hell and rending all the ground : 

These things may tell you who I am; it needs no words of 
mine ; 

Whoso but looks on me to-day my name may soon divine.! 


We have seen that from the thirteenth century a new 
era begins in the annals of Greece. That was the most 
remarkable century in the history of the world. 
The medizeval system was disorganised, by the era 
of the Crusaders, which had upon it an analogous effect to 
that which the Macedonian expedition had upon the old Attic 
system. Feudalism and ecclesiasticism began to give way 
to parliamentary representation, which is as much as to say 
that Latinism began to give way to Hellenism. We have 
to observe here another distinguishing feature between West 
and East. In the West the Church remained unaffected by 
any national colouring ; in the East she was welded with 
the Greek nationality. The spirit of nationalism was born 
in the thirteenth century, and everywhere the ecclesiastical 
mind seemed to withdraw before the growth of nationalism. 
In Greece nationalism had an urgent work to perform, and 
for that purpose its identification with the Greek Church 
was of paramount importance. For a moment it was even 
reasonable to expect that all the Illyrian races which 
embraced the Greek Church might be merged into one 
nation—a culmination thwarted by political ineptitude. 
There are some who think that Russia is destined to bring 
this about ; but by others the fact that a Greek Church of so 
great an influence came into existence is taken as a token 
that Greece has a mission to fulful as a distinct nationality. 
Perhaps both views are right. If the Greek element knows 
how to husband and protect its own vitality, before it is too 


A new era 


' Crete under the Venetians is fully described in the modern poem, 
Kpntnis, written some years ago by Antoniades. Many incidents, too, 
as regards customs are to be found in it. 
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late, it may once more Hellenise the Slavs. But to return to 
the difference between Western and Eastern nationalism. 
The former in its birth had the support of new institutions, the 
like of which were no longer in Greece. Constitutionalism, 
or an alliance between the monarchs and the peoples, popular 
representation, the origin of universities, were forces which 
made their appearance soon after the medizval breakdown, 
and they were sufficient for the work they had to do, namely, 
the preparation of that Humanistic revival which covers 
the period from Dante to Hume. Α similar work in the East 
was to be done, and it could only be done by the Church— 
the only authoritative Greek institution in the East. Church 
and nation set to work to bring about the political in- 
dependence of Greece. The Klephts by inspiring heroism 
and self-reliance, and the Greek merchants by supplying 
all their fortunes, purposely amassed, for education, endow- 
ment of schools, publication of books—these two forces were, 
so to say, the aides-de-camp of the Church. 

The Greek literature of the first centuries of the enslave- 
ment of Greece reflected chiefly the sentiment which 
actuated the nation to preserve its national charac- 


Language i 2 ; ἃ 

and teristics. They wrote in ancient Greek without 

region” appreciating its beauties ; but appreciation came 

ete by application, in accordance with the French pro- 
ὁ ἢ τ᾿ τ΄ οἱ τὸ 


verb, “L’appétit vient en mangeant.” In their 
solicitude for their national purpose, Christianity had been a 
mighty helper, even as Greek had been to it. For the 
Gospels were written in Greek, the Apostles wrote and 
preached in Greek, the Fathers of the Church spoke in 
Greek, and taught the people how to be patient and hope- 
ful. It was a religious hope at first, but it was turned into 
a national hope when they felt that as a nation they had 
after all survived. Henceforward their energies were 
directed towards forming an independent nation. Language 
and religion were important factors in this task. The 
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language made them conscious of nationality, and the 
Christian teaching made them capable of enduring any 
amount of martyrdom in the cause of freedom, which now 
was added to the cause of faith. All subsequent literature, 
up to the outbreak of the Revolution, is inspired by that 
aspiration. It is all a literature of purpose. If it is not a 
great literature, it at least—which is much—vindicates the 
truth that “the real aim of literature is to encourage man to 
cultivate and strengtben the will and the imagination.” It 
aims at rousing and educating, and in proportion as it 
succeeds, a lyric chord is struck by way of interlude. That 
chord was already evolved by the Klephtic poetry, as we 
have seen ; and we shall see in the next lecture that it 
proved the parent of contemporary Greek poetry. 

Philosophy saved Greece from destruction twenty 
centuries ago, and Christianity saved her ten centuries ago. 
ena Let us hope that the Concert of Europe, as a 
worth forerunner of some new system of social wisdom, 
Hite will save her now from the danger which hangs 
over her. In view of the services which Hellenism has 
rendered to Humanity, and of the mission it probably has 
yet to fulfil, it must be gratifying to all large-minded men 
and women to think that civilised and liberal Europe, should 
she choose to do at present what philosophy and religion did 
in the past, will co-operate with that Supreme Wisdom and 
Love which overrules all for the best of issues. 
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FRENCH REVOLUTION 


(NEOHELLENIC PERIOD) 


Contemporary Activities—(Recent Poetry—Present state of the 
language— Conclusion). 


In my second lecture I explained how the Greek nation 
came to be identified with the Greek Church, and how, by 
their combined efforts to liberate Greece from the Turkish 
dominion, a Neohellenic literature originated. The Church 
and the merchants provided for education, while the national 
poetry of the mountaineers, called Klephtic, inspired high- 
minded daring. 

It remains to consider the present or Neohellenic period, 
which turns round the final struggle for political indepen- 
dence, though it is impossible to do more than cast a 
glance at it, owing to the very great number of prose writers 
and poets ; and I must only refer toa few out of those whose 
merit is indisputable. 

It was natural that the efforts of the Greeks should 
enlist the sympathy of all progressive spirits of the world 
Nien at a time when ideas of freedom, equality, and 
andthe nationalism were taking so firm a hold in the 
oe minds of men. The sentiment of Europe about 
Greece is put in a nutshell by Milton, who was in corre- 
spondence with an Athenian named Filaras. The great 
poet writes in Greek, and the following words from one of 
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his letters have become the inspiring motto of the Philhel- 
lenic movement : 


\ 
Οὐδὲν ἀνδρικώτερον, οὐδὲν εὐγενέστερον ἢ ἐλευθέρους καὶ 


αὐτονόμους τοὺς “Ἕλληνας ποιεῖσθαι." 


The picture presented by Greek activities between the 
sixteenthand the nineteenth centuries shows these prominent 
Reviving points : A vigorous and well-regulated University 
influences at Constantinople, under the zgis of the patri- 
archate, sets the example of founding schools in various parts 
of the Greek world. An: endless series of publications 
on all subjects, and especially editions of classic authors 
with a view to their ideas, not restricted to grammar as 
hitherto, engenders a craving for reading; and probably 
to this cause is due the fact that the modern Greeks, after 
the Anglo-Saxons, are the most voracious readers. A class 
of learned and ardent men, who from interpreters of the 
Sultan became hospodars or princes of the Danubian 
dominions of the Porte, having thus, in the graphic expres- 
sion of Rangavés, “fashioned a sceptre out of their own 
chains,” founds colleges and academies in which the best of 
the Greeks have taught ; they translate foreign works, collect 
librarics, and speak invariably in the purest Greek possible. 
These are the Fanariotes, so called from Fanari, the then 
fashionable suburb of Constantinople, and the seat of the 
Patriarchate after the conquest. During this period nearly 
every Greek town could boast of an efficient college, and 
the men whom these colleges produced exercised a very 
great influence on the moral tone of the nation. They 
inspired in it a principle of self-help, which replaced the old 
Byzantine disposition of azssez-faire. By their earnestness, 
initiative and faith, they succeeded in transforming within 
two generations the mode of thought of their race. A 


1 ἐς Nothing manlier and nothing nobler than to make Greeks free 
and independent.” 
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refreshing current of idealism permeated the Greek world 
through their exertions. Chrysoloras, George Gemistos, 
George Kortesios, Laskaris, Mousouros, Eparchos, 
are some of the names among those pioneers of 
the Greek resurrection. They were not mere patriots : they 
were social reformers and religious teachers. By promoting 
learning and culture they aimed at those moral ideals which 
are obtained by means of learning and culture. Thus 
Eparchos, examining the causes of the degeneration of the 
race, finds that the root of the evil was ‘‘ the neglect and the 
forfeit of the soul’s instincts through sloth and indifferentism.” 
I have no time to draw the portraits of some of these men, 
but the names of the Platonist, George Gemistos, and the 
Aristotelian, George Kortesios, deserve notice. 

Gemistos, who assumed the synonymic name of Plethon, 
meaning /w//, was truly full of enthusiasm for humanity, 
and of the “passion for reforming the world.” 
Plethon was a native of Sparta, and made a pro- 
found study of Zoroastrianism. He conceived the plan of 
making the Platonic philosophy the rule of political life, 
under the authority of both Church and State. Up to his 
time the intellectual energies of the race had been towards 
scholasticism, while interest in theology was slowly beginning 
to wane. Plethon’s book on the differences between Plato 
and Aristotle shifted the centre of interest towards purely 
ethical and sociological ‘subjects. His teaching fascinated 
Cosmo de’ Medici, who founded at Florence a Platonic 
academy. He is regarded by some as the greatest man of 
the fifteenth century. His influence, at all events, was so 
great that, according to some authorities, had the Turks not 
taken Constantinople, and had he not died soon after, the 
Christian Church might have been swept away. Of course 
his ideas, and especially his school of Initiates, which he 
founded after the model of the Eleusinians, incurred the 
hostility of the Church ; and his rival, George Kortesios, or, 


Pioneers 


Plethon 
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as he is better known under his assumed priestly name, 
Gennadius Scholarios, who became the first Patriarch after 
the conquest, burnt the works of Plethon, on the 
ground that they aimed at restoring heathenism. 
Scholarios was as deadly a foe to Catholicism as to heathenism, 
and he strenuously opposed all endeavours towards the re- 
union of the Churches. In view of his great influence, it has 
been said that he might have saved Constantinople from the 
Turks, but he preferred to save Orthodoxy from Catholicism. 
It had been the democratic temperament of the Greek race 
which welcomed in Christianity a guarantee of equality 
between man and man, and it was the same temperament 
which again resisted the degeneration of Christianity into a 
coercive autocracy. 

After the Renaissance, both in the West and in the East, 
literary energies were converging into that declaration of 
Regas and the new order of things which we call the French 
Koraés. Revolution. Those early Greeks whom I men- 
tioned may be regarded as corresponding to the English 
thinkers who prepared in the West that social change, while 
later Greeks, such as Regas and Koraés, may be compared 
to the Frenchmen, Rousseau and Diderot. Regas perhaps 
may be compared to Danton ; but he did not live to show 
his entire character as the leader of the revolution which 
he prepared. Its issues might have been different had his 
life been spared, just as the issues of the French Revolution 
might have been different had Danton not been sacrificed. 
The Eastern mind was always distinct from the Western; but 
though it may be maintained that the two spheres of action 
were independent of each other, it cannot be disputed that 
Western activities influenced the energies of the Greeks. The 
expansion of the human mind in that epoch was the /ozs 
et ortgo of both movements. They were distinct but closely 
akin. The fact that the two makers of modern Greece, 
Regas and Koraés, were literary men and democrats is very 


Gennadius 
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characteristic and significant. Regas was the Tyrtaios of 
modern Greece. Hewas born at Velestino, in Thessaly, about 
the year 1753. His songs had a tremendous influence, and 
are still remembered and sung. I should have to produce 
a long list of names were I obliged to mention the men 
whose incessant teaching during the four centuries of 
Turkish rule culminated in the advent of these two builders 
of the political independence of Greece. Not all wrote, but 
all influenced the intellectual progress by precept and 
example, while the writings—not all published—of prelates 
like Miniatis of Cephalonia, Meletios of Athens, Bulgaris and 
Theotokis of Corfu, are monuments of moral and intel- 
léctual energy and zeal. As Mrs. Edmonds in her “ Life 
of Regas” says, speaking of his educators, “in them was 
combined a love for letters with a love for country, and 
joining these two aspirations in all their teaching, they kept 
alive the national hopes. The lives of these men, could 
they be written, would be the secret inner history of the 
Greek people during the years of slavery, at a period 
when to the casual observation of strangers it seemed only 
a question of time before they would be merged into the 
race of the conqueror and all individuality wiped out.” 
Regas stood on the threshold of regenerated Greece, and 
had all the traditions of the national instructors alive in his 
Recasa. mind; but he was none the less moved by the 
seer. spirit of the French Revolution. Yet his own 
individuality was of an innate, selfillumined type. He 
had the absolute trust of a seer in a divine will, whose 
decrees are never frustrated, and the zeal of the reformer to 
act in consonance with those decrees. He remarks to the 
Bey Parvanoglou, whom he magnanimously let go free, “‘ Do 
not fear, friend, either the menaces or the armies of any 
tyrant. You will have the help of that God who hears 
every day the groaning of myriads of men, beholds their 
tears, and who will not leave evildoers unchastened. Who 
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is inspired to resist tyranny, and is moved with the desire 
to set free any of God’s creatures—to take them out of the 
power of impious tyrants—lo! God is with him ; then, 
what need to fear?” ! No wonder Regas exercised so tre- 
mendous an influence. He was the first national 
poet and the first national martyr. Vigour rather 
than elegance characterises his songs of freedom, but they 
were all-sufficient for their mission. They were first pub- 
lished in 1814, and by the year 1821 theireffect was completed. 
Regas was on the point of carrying out his great plan of 
liberating Greece when he fell into the hands of the Austrian 
police and was imprisoned at Trieste. The Austrian Govern- 
ment then handed him over to the Turks, who put him to 
death in 1798. Shelley, who may be considered the father 
of the Philhellenic movement, and most probably was the 
inspirer of Byron’s devotion to the Hellenic ideal, was then 
six years old, and already 


His songs. 


. . weary to behold 
The selfish and the strong still tyranntse 
Without reproach or check.” 


It would seem as if he was sent, after the death of the 
Greek protomartyr, to see that the work prescribed by 
Milton and begun by Regas was carried out. The last 
words of the Greek patriot were therefore prophetic: “I 
have sown the needful seed ; the day of fruition is not 
distant.” His death made the Greeks still more determined 
and keen. ‘Their activities for acquisition and spread of 
knowledge were doubled. The old Greek writers were 
searched for ideas and political maxims, as hitherto they 
were studied for the sake of the language. 

Another class of instructors must be mentioned here, 
whose object of education was to make their fellow-country- 

1 Regas, by Mrs. E. M. Edmonds. 


2. Revolt of Islam, Canto I. iv. See also my Essay on Shelley in 
the Athens Παρνασσός, May and June 1892. 
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men think, and think not only as individuals, but as a 
collective unity. Mere scholarship and grammar were no 
πῆς longer sufficient ; wider views were inaugurated. 
Διδάσκαλοι Hence these men are fondly called by the Greek 
See nation Μεγάλοι διδάσκαλοι τοῦ γένους. Among 
those more distinguished were Bardalachos, Proios, 
Doukas, Photiades, Philippides, Konstandas, Psallidas, 
Gennadius. ‘They lectured at various colleges of Jannina, 
Larissa, Triccala, Salonica, Adrianopolis, Tyrnavos, Ambe- 
lakia, Corfu, Smyrna, &c. They were remarkable men, 
and each deserves a separate study, which I hope to give on 
a future occasion. ‘They were gifted men, and their labours 
in teaching, writing, translating, infused a new life in Greece. 
They were receptive minds, and the ideas and ideals which 
then reigned all over Europe—the hope of a universal 
brotherhood, and freedom and equality—could not but 
find a responsive chord in them, and through them in the 
heart of a race which by temperament and by the force of 
vicissitudes loved liberty so passionately. 

But the greatest of these great instructors was Koraés. 
He stands alone in the history of modern Greece as a 
Koraés the [ΠΟΤᾺ] teacher. His work for the language was 
greatest of not his primary object. He aimed principally at 
ao the moral elevation of the race, and he considered 
that a pure Greek tongue with political autonomy was the 
sine yud non for the attainment of that object. Justly, 
therefore, Regas and Koraés are placed very high in the 
estimation of the Greek nation. They were both graced 
by complete unselfishness and Christ-like acceptance of 
any amount of suffering in the cause they were determined 
to serve. Their efforts could not reach their full scope, 
because the concentration of the national energies was so 
pre-eminently directed to the purely national cause that the 
ethical and social cause was in a sense obscured. The 
principal need of Greece then was to become autonomous, 
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as Milton desired, and have a chance in due time to ponder 
on the moral message of her illuminators. In great part 
His moral this remains to be done. Perhaps after her latest 
message disaster she enters now into her new path. I 
will return to this point in my conclusion, having now to 
offer a few remarks on Koraés’ work in regard to the language 
and the result it has had on the present literary expression 
of Greece: 

Adamantios Koraés was born at Smyrna in 1748. His 
father was a merchant in the island of Chios, but his grand- 
ἘΠ ΠΕΣ father, Antonios Koraés, was a scholar and a poet 
and work of note. Adamantios received his first education 
from the priest Hierotheos Dendrinos of Ithaca, a kinsman 
of mine, head master of the “ Evangelical School” of Smyrna. 
He then repaired to Amsterdam to pursue a mercantile 
career, but we find him at the age of thirty-nine matriculating 
at Montpellier. He became a doctor of medicine, and took 
up hisabode in Paris. He already had become famous by 
his philological, ethical, and philosophical treatises, which he 
usually prefixed as prefaces to his editions of the classics. 
It is said that in point of scholarship nowhere except in 
Germany could be found profounder men than Koraés at 
ΠΝ that time. Heset to work to rebuild the Greek 
formed the tongue, treating the classic form as an architect 
language and the modern phase as a bricklayer. He 
based his reform not on any abstract principle but on a 
practical fact of linguistic science, and did within a few 
years what ordinary carefulness in speaking would have 
done through ages. His school effected the reform, guided 
by the knowledge that the Greek language possesses a 
wealth of forms very intelligible to all and full of life, and 
therefore fit to replace the importations forced into it by 
historical events which reminded of days of ignorance and 
degradation. On the other hand, its characteristic modernity 
in the analytical nature of construction was retained, because 
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this is not a result of corruption, but a natural development 
of tendencies inherent in all language. Discrimination 
between what is corruption and what is development has 
been the guiding principle that restored the language to a 
form which is more classic and more elegant than the New 
Testament Greek, though less classic than Plutarch. 

This gift of discrimination is what those Greek philo- 
logists lack who, while there is no idealising influence on 
the popular language such as Dante’s was on the Italian 
speech, want us to recognise certain forms and expressions 
which have no other claim on our attention except that they 
grew on the lips of people who have not had the opportunity 
to learn how to speak their own tongue. Just as modern 
art depends on the classical models for its perfection, so the 
modern Greek language depends on the Attic dialect for 
purity. Mr. Psycharis, the leader of that school of philo- 
logists, says, “‘ Why look to the Attic at all? Whatever 
we utter is as good as Attic.” By the same reasoning 
once a Turkish governor of Athens, on learning that a 
foreign archzeologist was looking for antiquities, exclaimed, 
“‘ How stupid these Franks are! ‘Tell him that every stone 
he stumbles upon is as ancient as he can wish.” The 
unreformed language resulting from want of proper education 
is stillin use, but its area is decreasing every year, and it is 
dying out under the influence of good journalism, school 
and college lectures, politicai and other debates, sermons, 
and, not least, reading of foreign books and novels, which 
are always translated into the reformed diction. The 
popular form, with its curtailments, grammatical deviations, 
and foreign words in place of forms already existing in full 
vigour in the linguistic inheritance of Greece, will be found 
in the Klephtic poetry, where it shows at its best—so charm- 
ingly, indeed, as to make one sometimes regret that it was 
supplemented by the literary form. But the latter has taken 
so strong a hold as to become the universal language of the 
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nation, though most poets usually prefer the unreformed 
language of the Klephtic songs. This is also exquisitely 
employed in the “Arabian Nights,” translated and published 
a hundred years ago at Venice. 

The divergence of modern Greek into literary and 
popular forms does not date from Koraés. It began as early 
The two 2S the tenth century, and is ascribed to two 
modern _—_ especial causes. On the one hand, the long and 
Gee profound ignorance of the great mass of the 
people alienated them from all sense of the recognised 
standard of excellence in speaking ; on the other hand, 
the efforts of a few, who clung to the literary tradition and 
wished to retain the old forms, from time to time checked 
the old diction from sinking into oblivion. This taste for 
archaism dates from the Atticists of the Ptolemaic era, who 
endeavoured to elevate their diction to the dignity of pure 
Attic, and who also invented the accents, as a guide to pro- 
nunciation. ‘Then, the conservative influence of the Church 
kept the ancient forms alive in the liturgies. These two 
causes are considered the chief source of the divergence; 
but it would be idle to ignore a deeper source of linguistic 
differentiation in the existence of a popular, as contrasted 
and even opposed to an authoritative, feeling throughout the 
Middle Ages. There was a traditional theology and a thirst 
for new learning, which struggled for existence against a 
traditional learning and a new theology. The Greek people 
could not easily be made to forget the Hellenic view of 
religion, and they opposed it to the Hebraic conception as far 
as they could up to the ninth century. <A popular language 
was evidently being evolved by degrees, and a new literary 
genius and artistic perception might have followed, as the 
Klephtic songs testify ; but the Atticists and the professional 
theologians harassed the growth of the purely popular 
sentiment. Thus it is that the literary form of expression 
prevailed, and Koraés was right in recognising and solidi- 
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fying the accomplished fact. The specimen given below 
(page 56) illustrates exactly the present state of Greek as 
it is spoken and written all over the Greek worid. 

Koraés lived in Paris through the whole period of the 
French Revolution, and he was evidently penetrated by its 
The dream ideal. He viewed it as an event inspired by 
of Koraés Hellenism, and believed in its efficacy. The 
reaction which followed it in Europe at the time of the 
appearance of Napoleon did not deter him from seeking 
the guarantees for its ultimate triumph through the Greek 
race, as the natural soil of Hellenism, provided it were 
properly guided. He devoted his energies to cultivating it, 
but—and this shows his faith in its destiny—was not in 
favour of an immediate outbreak of the Greek revolution. 
It is due to his efforts that the Greeks were sufficiently 
equipped intellectually to withstand the opposition of the 
ruling classes of Europe, who thought that the Greek move- 
ment was identical with the great outburst of the French 
nation. Russia had encouraged Greece to revolt, but, as 
was her wont, abandoned her in the most critical moment, 
and all the other Governments seemed resolved to allow 
Turkey to stifle the Greek revolution in the interests of 
the monarchical principle. 

Greece had no leaders in her struggle of seven years. 
Her motive powers had been literary and democratic, 
The Greek Literary young men in various towns of the 
saa Greek world formed themselves into groups of 
work of | actors, giving theatrical representations of modern 
Docks Greek dramas, mostly translations. The most 
remarkable of these theatres were at Bukarest, in Roumania, 
and at Odessa, in Russia, but that of Odessa is more interest- 
ing, because it gave the signal of the struggle. The 
company of the young actors who performed there con- 
stituted themselves into a corps under the leadership of 
Spiridion Drakoules, of Ithaca, and Alexander Soutsos, of 
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Constantinople, and formed a part of the celebrated Sacred 
Battalion of four hundred. This handful of “¢térateurs, 
turned into soldiers, gave the very first battle at Dragatsani, 
The firsts 12 Roumania, in 1821, but they were defeated 
holocaust through the incapacity of their general, Alexander 
Hypsilantes. Except him and a few others, who fled, all 
met an heroic death, offering themselves as the first holocaust 
for Greek independence. ‘There is a monument erected at 
Athens to the memory of the two leaders, Drakoules and 
Soutsos, and it is visited and decorated at each anniversary 
of the declaration of independence by thousands of patriotic 
Greeks. The chronicle ofthe struggle, which lasted from 1821 
to 1828, is replete with suffering and heroic achievement ; 
but Greek freedom was at last regained through the battle 
of Navarino, in which the united fleets of Europe, under the 
command of Admiral Codrington, destroyed the Turkish fleet. 
The action of Codrington is variously explained. It is de- 
scribed as accidental ; it is attributed to misunderstanding 
of his instructions from home, and even to positive disobe- 
dience, the punishing of which public opinion would not 
tolerate. However that may be, the fact is certain that as a 
result of that “untoward event” the political existence of 
Greece was ensured. The Governments of Europe were 
almost taken by surprise, and though they agreed to recognise 
a free Greece, they resolved that she should be as weak as 
possible. 
' Naturally, the literary instinct received new impetus 
after so signal a national triumph, and there is abundant 
Political Creative power in the literature produced during 
eure the last sixty years, in spite of periodical depres- 
literary sion and political unrest. The language as 
mpetus reformed by Koraés found at once a field of 
activity in the periodical press, in school handbooks, in 
parliamentary speeches, and in official business. 

Nowhere is it more elegantly exhibited than in the 
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works of Alexander Rangavés, who is the Atlas, so to say, 
of Neohellenic literature. He was twenty years old when 
Greece became an independent State, and he had 
already scored literary triumphs. He belongs 
to a Byzantine family descending from the Emperor Michael 
of the ninth century, and subsequently, after the conquest, 
becoming one of those families whose members used to be 
appointed princes of Roumania by the Porte. Rangavés 
wrote a vast number of works on science, classic art, 
mathematics, political economy. His poetical works are 
lyric, dramatic, and epic, but he is most successful in lyric 
poetry. His religious poems are full of an exquisite spirit 
of adoration, and his patriotic songs are eminently inspirit- 
ing. He wrote a number of beautiful little idylls of re- 
markable simplicity of taste and directness of expression. 
He seems to have founded a new kind of epic poetry. He 
calls his little poems metrical narratives, and regards them, 
in relation to efopee, as little tales must be regarded in 
relation to novel-writing. Modern Greek versification is in- 
debted to him for successfully introducing hexameters on 
the basis of accent alone, as his translation of the first book 
of the Odyssey into Neohellenic dactylic metre shows. 
His dramatic works are numerous, and are all based on 
Greek life and history. He first in modern Greek poetry 
uses the trimeter of the ancient dramatists, in lieu of the 
Alexandrine tetrameter which was in vogue before him. 
This was a boon to dramatic versification, because rhyme may 
be obviated by the use of trimeter. A singular chasteness of 
style characterises all his productions. His autobiography, 
published shortly after his death, two years ago, at Athens, 
is perhaps the finest example of pure elegant Neohellenic. 
In it he gives many interesting accounts of the wonders he 
saw in this country, and his narrative resembles very much 
the style of Herodotus. 

His son, Kleon Rangavés, is almost as fertile as his father, 


Rangavés 
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but his style suffers somewhat from his great zeal to use 
archaic forms, though possibly by doing so he anticipates 
a still further development of the language in the archaic 
direction. Many of his works will always rank among the 
best products of Neohellenic literature. He is still very 
promising, hindered as are his literary activities by official 
duties. He is most original in lyric poetry, and often excels 
his father in this branch. He wrote many dramas based on 
historical subjects, and his manner generally is that of a 
man who feels deeply and thinks deeply on the wider 
human interests. The Rangavés family produced many 
poets, and it was, so to speak, a fountain of modern Greek 
poetry and novel-writing. 

Two dramas by the political philosopher and true poet, 
Andreas Regopoulos, entitled Ἰωάννης Μίλτων and Νέρων ἐν 
Rese: Κορίνθῳ, works of considerable merit, though of a 
poulos rather didactic nature, are due to the political 
ferment which led to the expulsion of the first King of Greece 
in1862. Written for the purpose of conveying truths unpalat- 
able to contemporary Greeks, they failed to win the popularity 
of which they would otherwise be sure. The eminent but 
usually very severe critic, Emmanuel Rhoides, pronounced 
them as most original in conception. Regopoulos, indeed, 
was the most original of modern Greeks, but was, un- 
fortunately, little understood by the matter-of-fact genera- 
tion which succeeded the Revolution of 1862. He 
won the admiration and enjoyed the friendship of 
Cobden, Bright, Victor Hugo, Mazzini, and other eminent 
thinkers of Europe and America, where he travelled and 
lectured between 1850 and 1854. His humanitarian views 
were then thought in Greece too ethereal, but seem to be 
better appreciated now that the politicians have brought 
about the disasters which he foretold. 

His prose writings represent the actual language as uni- 
versally used at present. Their diction is unstudied and 
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pure, as shown by the following extract from his lecture on 
what a statesman ought to be :— 

Ὃ ἀληθὴς πολιτικὸς ἀνὴρ πρέπει νὰ ἔχῃ μεγάλην καὶ 
σπουδαίαν παιδείαν, νοημοσύνην ἐθνικήν, γνῶσιν τῆς οὐσίας 
ὅλων τῶν πραγμάτων, κατανόησιν τῶν νόμων τῆς δημιουργίας καὶ 

“»ΝὟ 5 / 5 XN / 5 ny , ἊΝ / ὯΝ 
τῆς ἀνθρωπότητος" νὰ βαθύνῃ εἰς τὸ παρελθόν, νὰ γνωρίζῃ τὸ 
παρόν, νὰ ἐμπνέεται ἀπὸ τὸ πνεῦμα τοῦ αἰῶνός του, νὰ αἰσθάνεται 
τοῦ μέλλοντος τὰς αὔρας, νὰ μὴ σύρεται ἀπὸ τὰ γεγονότα, 
ἀλλὰ νὰ τὰ δημιουργῇ" νὰ χρησιμοποιῆ τὰς λεγομενας περιστάσεις 
ἢ εὐκαιρίας ὑπὲρ τοῦ ἐθνικοῦ σκοποῦ του" νὰ λαμβάνῃ ὅ,τι φῶς 
3 4) Ν AY a ὧν; > al Ν \ / ἊΝ 
ἔμεινεν ἀπὸ τοὺς διαβάντας αἰῶνας καὶ νὰ προβλέπῃ τὰ 
ἐλευσόμενα, νὰ συνθέτῃ δὲ τὸ παρὸν, ἐμπνεόμενος ἀπὸ τὰς 

/ Ἂς; ““ 7) / Ν >; cal 
μυστηριώδεις φωνὰς τοῦ μέλλοντος * διότι πολιτικὴ εἶνε γνῶσις 
καὶ πρόγνωσις, ὑπολογισμὸς καὶ ἔμπνευσις, δημιουργία καὶ 

Ἅὦ 5 “ ‘ ¢ 
mpoopacis’ εἰς δὲ THY καρδίαν αὐτοῦ πρέπει νὰ ἀκούῃ ὅλους τοὺς 
παλμοὺς τῆς ἀγαθό ἢ λανθρωπί ZL ἡθικῆ 

μοὺς τῆς ἀγαθότητος,. τῆς φιλανθρωπίας, πάσης ἠθικῆς 
τελειότητος. ἹἸΠρέπει νὰ εἶνε ὅλος, ὄχι μόνον φῶς, GAN αὐτα- 
πάρνησις καὶ θυσία ὑπὲρ τῆς πατρίδος του, ὑπὲρ τῆς 
ἀνθρωπότητος. 


Modern Greece can boast of a great number of poets, 
and aithough criticism has not yet decided as to whether 
Modern 867 of them must be called great, there are a few 
Greek who, if judged by the influence they have had on 
Προς the Greek people, and by the good they have 
produced, deserve that epithet. The modern Greek language 
has been so little studied outside Greece that foreign 
critics cannot be competent to decide that question. Very 
few poems have been translated into foreign languages, and 
the little that has thus become known, although far from re- 
producing the exact original, has-yet attracted some attention. 
It is surprising how superior the tone of the poetical work 
since the political independence is to that of the last years 
of the past century. 


1 Φιλολογικὰ καὶ πολιτικὰ ἔργα ᾿Ανδρέου Ῥηγοπούλου, edited by Basil 
G. Kallionzés. Patras, 1897. 
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The present century begins with the poetry of John 
Vilaras, an Epirote, born in 1770. He was a man of great 
learning and well versed in the exact sciences. 
He is, indeed, the first botanist of modern 
Greece. Most of his poetry is lyric, and evinces a lofty 
nature and a stoic character. He most excelled in the 
satirical mood of his muse. His contemporary, Athanasios 
Christo. | Christopoulos, a Macedonian, wrote lyrics which 
peulies have been compared to Anacreon’s. Sweetness 
and grace are their chief characteristics. The versification is 
very melodious, and entitles him to be ranked among the 
very best poets of modern Greece. His imagery is very 
felicitous, and remarkable for its freshness, serenity, and 
joyfulness. Each of his songs has a unity of its own, and is 
a miniature drama excellently conceived. His bent was to 
seek and dwell on the silver linings of the cloud. Perhaps 
most successful are those poems of his which might be en- 
titled ‘“‘Compensations.” They consist each of a description 
of one of the various human ills ; and presently a retort 
comes from the afflicted person, showing the bright side of 
the evil so vividly that we are apt to forget that there was 
an evil at all. 

Beautiful poems and several dramas have also been 
written by Jacobos Risos, an uncle of Rangavés. He had 
been Prime Minister of Roumania when that country was 
ruled by Greek princes, and afterwards he lectured on 
modern Greek literature at the University of Geneva seventy 
years ago. He satirises in fairly good comedies the 
vulgarities of the rich and the excessive zeal of the 
followers of Koraés for purifying the language. His humour 
betrays the influence of French poets like Boileau. 

Two men of considerable poetic genius inaugurate, after 
the national resurrection, a long series of poets all in- 
spired by the magnitude of the national achievement and 
by the hopes of the future. These are the two brothers, 


Vilaras 
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Alexander and Panayotes Soutsos, natives of Constantinople. 
They were educated in France and in Italy, and took a 
prominent part in the political questions of the 
time, employing satire as their most successful 
instrument against autocratic tendencies of the early govern- 
ments of Greece. The more satirical of the two is Alexander, 
while Panayotes distinguished himself in lyric poetry. 
Byron, Lamartine and Beranger are their masters. Their 
chief merit is that they introduced the Romantic school in 
Greece, which was held in great favour up to the year 1862, 
when King Otho was expelled after a reign of thirty years. 
Alexander Soutsos was one of the ablest Greek writers of 
the age. His novel 6 ᾿Ἑξόριστος (The Exiled), published at 
Athens in 1835, was the very first book of the new Greek 
life due to the crisis provoked by Capodistrias, President of 
Greece, who attempted to restrain the freedom of the press. 
The last representative of this school is Achilles Paraschos, 
anative of Athens, whose poems were very popular 
in Greece for their spirit, originality, and strong 
nationalism. But he outlived his popularity. The ceremonial 
part of the Church, and the dramatic representation of its 
dogmas, play a great part in his poetry. The following are 
the first lines of a poem-prayer addressed to the Virgin to 
restore his daughter to health : 


Soutsos 


Paraschos 


Within thy quiet church I come again, 

O Virgin Mother! all my griefs to tell ; 

I come to speak to thee of my heart’s pain ; 
None other have I, as thou knowest well.! 


And he reminds us of similar appeals in the Iliad when 
he asks a favour from the Virgin : 


Do me this good, sweet Lady, and I’ll light 
A lamp above thy holy picture—fair 
As her dear form, and as her pure soul white ;! 
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or when he says: 


Yes, if Pve ever brought thee frequent flowers, 
If I have ever incense to thee thrown, 
If I have wept thy holy Son’s sad hours.! 


Two poets of great promise whose inspiration was social 
rather than national died very young. These were 
Senet’ Dimitrios Paparegopoulos, son of the eminent 
poulos and historian, and Spiridion Vassiliades, a native of 
Vassiliades oe 

Patras. Both wrote poems of great originality. 
As is the case with nearly all the other poets of modern 
Greece, lyricism is their strongest point. Vassiliades wrote 
some dramas which had great success, and he devoted his 
energies to philanthropic enterprises and social amelioration. 
His genius is somewhat akin to Euripides’, in his desire to 
excite compassion for the weak and poor and his efforts to 
protect destitute and derelict children. It is a noteworthy 
thing that all the poets of modern Greece have had the full 
measure of human misfortune. The bitter part of the 
experience allotted to mortals has preponderated in the lives 
of nearly every one of them. One of the sweetest 
singers of natural beauty was Elias Tantalides, a 
native of Constantinople, who was deprived of his eyesight 
while quite young. There is no tone of discontent or 
impatience in the large number of poems which he wrote, 
and which reflect a gentle, cheerful, ethereal disposition. A 
stanza from his “ Hymn to May” may be cited as a single 
instance of regret. His remembrance of bygone days, 
when he was able to see and gather flowers in the early 
hours of May-day, embitters his feelings so as to call his pre- 
sent life “a wretched existence in place of a desirable death.” 
Yet in that very stanza he describes his calamity as “ divinely 
ordained,” and the last word of the lines quoted below gives 
his philosophical account of it as a means of chastisement. 

' Greek Lays, by Mrs. E. M. Edmonds. Triibner, 1885. 
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Vn Yen YVUOre 
ΤΠρῶτος ὥρθριζον πάντοτε πρῶτος 
Τῶν ἀπείρων σου, Μάϊε, φίλων 
τϑ 2 ΓΑ c ΄ + / 
Ν᾽ ἀπομάξω ἁγνάς, ἔτι σκότος 
Τὰς μαΐτιδας δρόσους τῶν φύλλων. 
> Ἂν 4 5» / / 
Ao θάμνου εἰς θάμνον μεταίρων 
᾿Αγαλλόμενον, Μάϊε, πόδα 
Μὲ χαρὰν χρυσαλλίδων εὐπτέρων 
Ἔστι κάλυκας ἔδρεπον ῥόδα: 
Πλὴν ψαλὶς συμφορᾶς θεηλάτου 
ec Ἂς Ἂν Ἢ; A 
Pilndov τὰ πτερά μου ταμοῦσα 

Ν 3 3 > / ΄ 
Μοχθηρὰν ἀντ᾽ εὐκταίου θανάτου 
Μοὶ χιρίζει ζωὴν τιμωροῦσα. 


Tantalides was one of the most learned men of the age, 
and lectured in the Theological College of Chalke, in 
Constantinople, to the end of his long life. 

For artistic use of the language in versification, George 
Zalokostas may be mentioned, who wrote chiefly under 
the inspiration of patriotic achievement, though 
his love-lyrics would suffice for his poetic reputa- 
tion. A tone of melancholy pervades his poetry, which is 
accounted for by the many family bereavements he sustained 
ina short time. Though born in 1804, he did not write 
until the middle of the century. He fought throughout the 
Greek Revolution, and died, forty years ago, an officer in 
the army. His characteristics are vividness, picturesque 
language, originality, and energy. Although he read much 
Italian poetry and translated many songs of Bulwer Lytton’s, 
he does.not seem to have been an imitator. 

Vizyenos is another intensely lyrical poet, many of whose 
productions remind us of Shelley’s ‘‘ Desire of the Moth,” 
&c., breathing as they do an indescribable spirit of 
longing for an unknown something. He became 
insane, and died a few years ago at Athens. The following 
is one of his little charming pictures. It makes one see and 


Zalokostas 


Vizyenos 
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feel the charms of a spring evening, and is worth reciting 
for its marvellous melody and rhythm. For the English 
rendering of it I am indebted to Mrs. E. M. Edmonds, who 
kindly wrote it especially for this lecture. 


᾽Ἐαρινὴ “Eoréoa. 


Sd UA} πολ 
τ vrYyv WV 
vr-uU “πο Ἰὼ 
WS. vrY 


ς 


Πρὸς δύσιν ὃ ἥλιος κλίνει 

K’ εἰς νέφη ἐκρύβη χρυσᾶ, 

Λεπτὴ ζεφυρῖτις φυσᾶ 

Κ᾽ ἀρώματα χύνει. 

‘H γλαὺξ τὸν κλαυθμόν της τονίζει 
Τὸ ἄσμα σιγᾷ τῶν πτηνῶν, 

᾿Αχλὺς τὰς μορφὰς τῶν βουνῶν 
Ἡρέμα σκοτίζει. 

᾿Αγέλη λευκὴ καταβαίνει 

Τὸν λόφον, καὶ ἦχον γνωστὸν, 
Συμψάλει ὁμὰς ἐργατῶν 

Ἔνῷ διαβαίνει. 

Πρὸς 7 ἄσμά των μέλπ᾽ ἡ φλογέρα 
K’ ἠχεῖ τῶν ἀμνῶν βλυχηθμὸς, 

K’ εὐήχων κωδώνων ῥυθμὸς 
Πληροῖ τὸν ἀέρα. 


Ἰδοὺ καὶ ἣ λίμν᾽ ἣ μεγάλη ! 
Εὐθύμως τραχεῖς ἀλιεῖς, 
᾿Ανέλκουν, τὴν ἄγκυραν εἷς, 
Τὸ δίκτυον ἄλλοι. 


Καί μ᾽ ἔρρυθμον δοῦπον τῆς κώπης 
Ἢ λέμβος ἐγγύς μου περᾶ 
Κυλίουν μ᾽ ἀφροὺς τὰ νερὰ 

Καὶ τρίζει 7 τρόπις“. 


"Ax pa δ᾽ am’ ἀντίκρυ Σελήνη 
Τὰς ἄκρας ἀφεῖσα τῆς γῆ5 
Ἔν μέσῳ βαθείας σιγῆς 

Τὴν λάμψιν της χύνει. 


A SPRING EVENING. 


The sun to the west declining 
Is hidden in clouds of gold. 
A softly murm’ring zephyr 
Sheds odorous sweets untold. 


The owlet her cry beginneth 
Now the song of the birds is still, 
And a quiet mist o’ershadows 
The outlines of each hill. 


A comely flock descendeth 

The mountain ; a well-known song 

Is sung by the whole of the workers 

As together they move along ; 

With their ditty the pipe doth 
mingle, 

And the bleating of the sheep, 

While the air is full of the echoes 

Their tuneful bells aye keep. 


See the lake where the sturdy fishers 
Draw merrily to the shore— 

One with the anchor laden, 

While others the tackle store. 


With the strong oar’s measured 
beating 

The boat is drawing nigh, 

The foam of the waters circling 

As the creaking keel goes by. 


When the pale moon forthwith 
lavishly, 

Upon earth’s every height, 

In the midst of the thrilling silence, 

Sheddeth her lambent light, 
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Kai τ᾽ ἄστρα με νεύσεις βλεμμάτων And the stars, their looks down- 


᾿Αγάπην ποθοῦντα κρυφὴν bending, 
Φιλοῦν τὴν ἰδίαν μορφὴν With longings for secret love, 
Ἐντὸς τῶν ὑδάτων. Caress on the face of the waters 


Their reflection from above. 


The patriotic poet, Synodinos, must be mentioned here 
owing to his wonderful prophecy of the issue of the recent 
Synodinos Thessalian war. His poem, called Ta Βέλη, was 
pee published at Athens in 1883, but it became 
Saher famous only a few weeks ago on account of the 
ealgerolle all but literal prediction of the advance of the Turks 
towards Athens. A part of the poem is actually entitled 
“Turks in Athens,” and contains these striking lines, which, 
though dictated by the poet’s intuition fourteen years ago, 
constitute now the narrative of an historical event : 


"EE ᾿Αλαμάνας ἔφθασεν ἀσθμαίνων ταχυδρόμος 

Καὶ λέγει πῶς οἱ βάρβαροι ἐμβῆκαν εἰς Λαμίαν . . 
Μαίνεται τῶν ᾿Αγαρηνῶν βαρύοπλον τὸ πλῆθος, 

Οἱ νεοσύλλεκτοι ἡμῶν θερίζονται ὡς στάχεις, 

Οἱ δεκανεῖς μας ἐφορμοῦν μὲ λαβωμένον στῆθος, 

Κ᾽ οἱ εὔζωνοι λοχίαι μας εἶν᾽ ἀρχηγοὶ τῆς μάχης. 
Τῶν τελετῶν οἱ ἥρωες, τῶν μισθωτῶν οἱ πρῶτοι 

Εἰς τοῦ πυρὸς τὴν τελετὴν πρὸς τί δὲν καταφθάνουν ; 
Τοὺς εὐαισθήτους τῶν μαχῶν συγχίζουσιν οἱ κρότοι, 
Δυνάμενοι νὰ ζήσωσι, δὲν θέλουν ν᾿ ἀποθάνουν. 


“Lo! ἃ courier who has just arrived out of breath 
announces that the barbarians have entered Lamia. The 
heavily armed sons of Agar are furious, and our recruits 
are mowed down like corn. Our corporals with wounded 
breasts rush upon the enemy, and our evzones are the leaders 
of the battle. The ceremonial heroes of the Athenian draw- 
ing-rooms, the é/z¢e of the mercenary world, dare not face the 
stern ceremony of the fire. The battle bewilders the sen- 
sitive, and, since they can live, they refuse to die.” 
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Perhaps to the Ionian Islands belongs the honour of the 
production of Greece’s greatest poets. Dionysios Solomos 
wrote at first in the Italian language. He was born 
at Zante in 1798—the year when Regas died—and 
belonged to a family of Cretan descent. He was educated 
in Italy, whither he went when ten years old, and lived there 
up to his twentieth year. He then returned to Greece. 
His “Ode to Liberty ” became celebrated, and was translated 
into most languages. It is a long poem, and reflects all the 
enthusiasm and all the passions of that remarkable genera- 
tion of Greeks who achieved the national emancipation. 
The first two stanzas of this ode have been selected to 
constitute the National Anthem. The following is the second 
stanza as translated by Miss McPherson : ! 


Solomos 


From the sacred ashes rising 
Of the Hellenes great and free, 
Valiant as in olden ages ; 

Hail ! all Hail! O Liberty! 


The following stanza describes in imitative sounds the 
terrors of battle: 

Hark! I hear the gun’s dull booming, 

Clash of swords without the sheath, 

Blows of axes, crash of timbers, 

And the gnashing of the teeth.! 


But the imitative syllables are arranged with better effect in 


the original: , ; 
ὃ Akovw κούφια τὰ τουφέκια, 


, nr 
᾿Ακούω σμίξιμο σπαθιῶν 
ef ΄ 
᾿Ακούω ξύλα, ἀκούω πελέκια, 


Ἀκούω τρίξιμο δοντιῶν. 


Solomos wrote a number of little poems of exquisite 
lyricism, but his mental powers waned, and he ceased to 
produce, while still in the prime of age. He died at Corfu 
in 1857. 

1 Modern Greek Poetry. Macmillan, 1884. 
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The island of Cephalonia produced the best humorists 
of modern Greece. Andreas Laskaratos is pre-eminent 
among them. All his works are written in the 
unreformed idiom, and his satire is generally 
directed against ecclesiasticism. His native town is called 
Lixouri, not larger than an English village, and it illustrates the 
kind of his humour to quote the first lines of a poem of his : 
“When God made the world, Lixouri, and so many other 
countries, He said: ‘Now it only remains for us to make 
mankind.’” Cephalonia, like Zante, is extremely fertile in 
Anninos, Pets of whom I have only time to mention Chara- 
Panas,  lambes Anninos, distinguished for wit, melody, 
Pee and imagination ; Panayotes Panas for originality, 
fervour, sarcasm, and harmonious versification ; Vergotés, 
whose translation of some cantos of Dante into popular 
idiom are eminently successful. The island is also rich in 
thinkers, mathematicians, jurists and physicians. 

A very remarkable epic, called “O Ὅρκος (The Oath), 
containing 1,800 lines, has been written by Markoras, a native 

of Corfu. It relates to one of the most dramatic 
Markoras incidents of the war of independence, and 
exhibits linguistic skill, chasteness of style and imagination, 
and a beautiful tone of spirituality. ; 

Aristoteles Valaorites has been called the national poet 
of Greece. He was born at Leukas in 1824—the year when 
Byron died at Missolonghi. He descended from an Epirotic 

family, the military exploits of which during the 
Valacrites Venetian wars against the Turks had a great 
influence on his imagination. He was well educated in 
European universities, and made it his life’s work to study 
the feelings, habits, and instincts of the lower classes, 
especially shepherds and peasants, whose’ language he 
reproduces in his poetry. He is very fond of symbolic 
representation of things, and if he had been less fascinated 
by all that is awful and horrible he would have gone very 


near an A‘schylean height. 


Laskaratos 
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Among younger poets very promising are Drosines, 
though, unfortunately for the Muses, he seems to have given 
The up poetry for politics ; Palamas, rich in ideas, but 
younger ἴοο often difficult to follow, and whose verse lacks 
aor music and rhythm ; Stephanou, revelling in 
symbolism ; Proveleggios, Polemes, Strateges, Mano, Zetou- 
niates, Malakases, Tsekouras, Kambyses, and others who 
appear to inaugurate a school of highly spiritual and social 
character. 

Modern Greek versification is based on the accent; and 
by saying this I mean that we no longer distinguish between 
Versifica. long andshort syllables. Thus, while the ancients 
tion. in poetry were forced to lay stress on other 
syllables than the accented ones, the modern Greeks are 
not under that necessity. We employ only the chromatic 
quality of the sound, z.e. elevation—an element which in old 
times predominated in speaking, where length of vowels was 
not of primary importance, as it was in poetry, which was 
probably only chanted, and not perused. 

Of prose writers many have been distinguished in 
various branches. In fiction, Rhoides wrote masterful 
pieces of imagination and satire, like his story of 
Pope Joan. Besides being a critic and a writer 
on philology, he is a clever humorist, somewhat after Lucian 
and Voltaire. Xenopoulos, Drosines, and Eftaliotes, whose 
tales have been recently translated into English, are among 
the best of a rising school of short story-telling. In history, 
most notable names are Philemon, Trikoupes, and Paparego- 
poulos of the past generation, while the present generation 
can boast of Spiridion Lambros, Soteriades, Karolides, and 
many others. Philology has always been a strong point 
with the Greeks, and there are some very meritorious workers 
in this field, of whom I need only mention Kontos, 
Hatzidakis, and Psycharis. The same may be said as to 
jurisprudence, and nearly every educated Greek is, unfor- 

= 


Prose. 
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tunately, a lawyer. In scientific research great progress has 
been made of late, and in comparative mythology the best 
contributions are perhaps by Professor Polites, who adheres 
to the anthropological method of mythological interpretation ; 
while in religious philosophy, Brailas of Corfu and Skalzunis 
of Cephalonia are well-known names. 

The greatest part, however, of prose literary energy is 
absorbed by the press. The Greeks are extremely fond of 
reading, but they do not pay for books, being better 
able to afford the modest price of the daily paper 
or the periodical magazine. As a consequence nearly all 
literary production has been concentrated in the columns of 
the journals. Works of all kinds, from the most abstruse 
scientific treatises to the most entertaining accounts of travel, 
are published in these papers, the number of which is in- 
credibly great. Even poetry condescends to enshrine her- 
self in a weekly of four pages written exclusively in rhyme 
from the title to the last advertisement. It is all the work of 
one man, George Sourés, who eminently deserves 
the great popularity he enjoys. His satirical power 
is astonishing ; and of its real value it is enough to say that 
he endears himself even to those whom he attacks. He 
has a profound insight into the springs of human nature. 
He is always fresh, and amazingly fertile in felicitous versi- 
fication, and his occasional lyric outbursts are of the first 
order. In language he is occasionally gross, but is probably 
destined to effect a fusion of the two idioms—the literary and 
the popular. When I have said all that, Iam sure I have not 
failed to remind you of Aristophanes ; but a Shakespearean 
vein is also unmistakable in his genius. He is perhaps the 
most popular man in Greece ; but, happily, he seems to hate 
politics as ‘the gates of hell,” though his nature does not 
appear capable of any hatred. On reading him one is re- 
minded of some of the traits of Chaucer. The follies of 
those around him elicit his effective satire, but he is so full 


The press. 


Sourés. 
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of tenderness and charity that he seems to smile sympatheti- 
cally from his weekly columns at all the imperfections he 
observes. His place of birth is disputed, and he himself, in a 
charming little piece of poetry, confesses his ignorance in 
the matter. But he most probably is a native of the island 
of Chios. His work evidently marks a new era in the literary 
history of Greece—an era of more sober views of life. The 
political life of the country in reality dates from the middle of 
the present century. That a literary activity such as that of 
which I gave a faint idea exists, is surprising considering the 
period was one of storm and stress. A certain triviality and 
some prolixity characterise it on the whole, and there is more 
poetical genius than artistic sense; but the Neohellenic litera- 
Neohellenic ture is certainly in process of making, and there is 
fiterature ἢ 0 reason why we should not consider it probable 
future that it may become an important literature. 
It is a valid contention that the Greek temperament affords a 
subject of study in connection with the influence which is 
exercised on character and on conduct by climatic conditions. 
Geographically and geologically Greece presents a unique 
opportunity for such a study. Only to take into account the 
defects of the Greeks, which are common to human nature 
and engendered by our artificial civilisation, is unphilosophi- 
cal. Potentialities ought to concern the sociological observer, 
and there is abundant evidence of wonderful potentialities 
in the Greek nature, the study and cultivation of which it 
would be a mistake to disregard. It is not for the sake of 
the past, but for the sake of the future, that I think the 
Greeks deserve consideration. Hellenic blood is in the 
peoples of Europe and America. The Greek characteristics 
—a love for literature and scholarship—have been the impel- 
ling forces of modern civilisation ; but there is need of a 
further supply of Hellenic blood, and from where else can 
we generate it except from the raw material living under the 
Hellenic sun? There are many signs pointing to the fact 
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that our civilisation does not possess the full amount of that: 
indispensable force which we call Hellenism, while Hebraism 
eee exists in more than its full measure. To effect 
ancl that desirable balance between these two bene- 
Hebraism fF eent forces, of which Matthew Arnold so elo- 
quently speaks, Hellenism is required in greater proportion 
than Hebraism. No greater mistake can be made than 
allowing the raw material of Hellenism to perish because of 
its present demerits. These very demerits attest the 
existence of the ancient merits in a latent state. The apple 
has been allowed to become a crab-apple, but all its poten- 
tialities are there, and if we are wise we can evolve from it 
most valuable forces. 

Christianity has not saved Greece in vain. It was not in 
vain that the last words of Socrates summarised the Christian 
philosophy of love. Christianity wants the sunshine of 
Hellenism, namely, sweetness and light. We no longer 
want that dogmas should continue to be set forth in their old- 
fashioned, petrified forms, but infused with the refreshing 
current of spirituality and humanitarianism—a simple, intelli- 
gible, broad, Hellenic Christianity, which can appeal 
straight to the heart of man. We need a new refulgence 
of the principle of love, of humaneness, and recognition of 
the spiritual universe, all of which are of the essence of 
Hellenism. Sacerdotalism, which is of the essence of 
Hebraism, has had its day, and the future of religion is with 
the breezes of Hellenic liberalism, which venerates the priest 
but listens only to the prophet. 

So long as Greek can be called a living language, 

Hellenism will constitute one of the vital interests 


Hellenic : i pw 
thought οἵ humanity. Coleridge says that language 1s like 
ones the amber, “circulating the elastic spirit of truth and 


interests Of preserving the relics of ancient wisdom.” The 
humanity : 

Greek language preserved to us for all time the 
most moral elements of conduct. It has yet a mission, 
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because in it are conserved the germs of the religious 
thought of the East, destined before long to be revealed 
through England’s mission in Egypt and in India. 

Human progress took the wrong track at an early period 
of Greek civilisation. If the return to the right track, which 
promises to take place within thirty years’ time, finds 
Hellenic activities once more strong and vital, it may be 
possible that mankind will enter without further delay into 
its stage of consciously right conduct, into which it ought to 
have entered when Greece was the determining force of 
human progress. 

It is obviously this thought that impelled Koraés to devote 
his long life to the task of rebuilding the Greek speech. The 
“Avoxres €xample of Koraés engendered an emulation 
ἀνδρῶν — among broad-minded Greeks; and, as Mrs. 
politicians Edmonds remarks, speaking of those days when 
George Gennadius was one of the venerated teachers of their 
race, ‘there was no more honourable position to which the 
ambition of a young man could aspire than that of a teacher 
of his people. In the absence of any political career, it pro- 
mised that intellectual and moral ascendency so dear to the 
Greek mind, and which gives scope for the exercise of great 
and most beneficial influence.” The political career which 
was absent in those days has now become possible, but it 
_ unfortunately has overshadowed that noble aspiration to be 
-amere teacher. Thus it is that Greece, instead of moral 
leaders, has politicians, who can teach her no good thing, 
and at the hands of whom industrious, hard-working, frugal, 
heavily taxed, and wofully neglected Greece is periodically 
led astray, merely in order to afford them the satisfaction of 
calling themselves her rulers—rulers who never really cared 
much for education, and never did anything for moral instruc- 
tion and manly training—who, while it was in their power to 
regenerate their country by encouraging the development of 
the nobler part of Hellenic nature, wasted her resources in 
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insincere military preparations. It is from this body of 
men that Greece deserves to be saved, in order to be 
enlightened and show that she is an influence for good in 
the Levant. By what means this object will be achieved 
Thenew We know not. But there are signs of a new 
spirit spirit obscurely arising among a few, who are 
imbued with the desire to be her moral teachers, taking up 
the threads of the neglected aspect of the part played by 
Koraés. This new spirit is divested as much of dogmatism 
as of politics. Itaims at establishing a rule for right conduct. 
It looks into the religious inheritance as well as into the 
classical tradition for an interpretation which can satisfy the 
understanding, and enable people to regulate their conduct 
from within ; to work for work’s sake, to renounce the sway 
of the politicians, and“allow them to die out by natural 
extinction. Industry will replace the present chronic unrest, 
a moral character will be enabled to evolve itself, a healthy 
desire for peace will be engendered—for there is nothing the 
masses of the Greek people desire more earnestly than 
living at peace with all men, provided they are let alone by 
demagogues—the old Hellenic qualities, which exist overlaid 
by baser aspects, will shine out, and new dynamics will be 
lent to the nation. Then we may hope for a revived 
spirit in literature, as a development of the germs of real 
Hellenic thought existing in the present literary productions. 
There is at this hour more Hellenism in England than in 
The Greece ; but, if I know anything of the people, 
humani- given a period of calm and tranquillity, with a 
tarian ideal 4 ndful of earnest teachers of the humanitarian 
ideal in the stead of politicians, it is reasonable to believe 
that from the raw material of the ignored few millions of 
Greeks a new supply of genius and of moral force will be 
elaborated—a power calculated to regenerate and to uplift. 
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